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Some Random Comment on This 


Week’s Features. 


x I.—About Deeper Plowing. 

Be Perhaps the most useful thing in this week’s 
bgressive Farmer is the summary of Dr. 
‘Knapp’s ideas on deep plowing as given on page 
two. There is nothing essentially new in the arti- 
cle, but it is a most effective summing up of the 
“big facts about this important subject. The gist 
of Dr. Knapp’s argument is given in the state- 
“ment that since roots can find plant food only in 
> soil that has been broken, therefore, three inches 
| of breaking means three inches of plant food, six 
Inches of breaking means six inches of plant food, 
“and eight inches of breaking means eight inches 
of Plant food. An important fact to be kept al- 





ways in mind, however, is that you must deepen | 
“your seed bed gradually—plowing only an inch or | 
| two deeper each year. 


IL—A One-Horse Farmer’s Good Example. 


Then there is Mr. Umberger’s story as to what | 
P plowing has done for him: making four) 


es of cotton on land that had grown only two/| 
8 before. But there is another part of Mr. | 
iberger’s story even more interesting than this: | 
Mis the paragraph in which he tells us that al-| 
mough he is only a one-horse farmer, he always | 
maaiages to get another horse or mule so as to} 
gMOW double. This is the sort of spirit that will | 
Pkeep him from being a one-horse farmer very | 
6, and we commend his example to all other | 
horse farmers who are reading our paper. | 
Thad just as soon try to plow with a spoon, as/| 
break land with a single plow,” he says. 


Hil.—Put a Cover Crop on the Land. 


And another big and unforgettable fact about | 
Hs plowing question is the absolute necessity for | 
Ving a cover crop on the land in winter. There | 
» 0 other way to keep the land from washing | 

Y, nor any other way to catch and save the | 
8 fertility that would otherwise leach away. | 
® Question is also suggested by our 10th page 
mulcle on some profitable crops for hogs, and it| 
@ to be hoped that many of our readers have | 
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Here are views of 





three acres, one of 
corn, one of soy 
beans, and one of 
cowpeas, that were 
grown side by side. 
The product of each 
acre was carefully 
saved in the most 


|| economical manner 


and fed to two steers 
in ascientifically 
conducted compara- 
tive feeding test. 

The acre of corn 
fed two steers 54 
days and made 203 
pounds of beef. 

The acre of cow- 
peas fed two steers 
54 days and made 
327 pounds of 
beef. 





cles we have published for some time. 





What Feed Makes The Cheapest Beef? 


CORN, COWPEAS, AND SOY BEANS 
One Acre of Corn Made 203 lbs. Beef; One Acre Cowpeas, 327 lbs.; One Acre Soy Beans, 540 lbs. 
The acre of soy beans fed two steers 80 days and made 540 pounds of beef. 
Full information as to the whole experiment, the results obtained, and the conclusions to 
be drawn from it, will be given next week in one of the most interesting and valuable arti- 


If you want to grow beef cheaply and profitably---if you wish at the same time to improve 
your soil and fill your pocketbook, you can not afford to miss this feature. 


{Courtesy of Tennessee Experiment Station. 





plowed their lands and planted them to some of 
the crops mentioned in this article. 


IV.—Now is the Time to Beautify Your Yard. 


“More Beauty for Every Farm Home in 1908” 
—this, it will be remembered, was one of our 
mottoes last spring, nor or we yet ready to give 
it up. On page 7 we are printing a notable arti- 
cle, ‘‘Making a Beautiful Yard,’”’ and we hope that 
it will suggest to every reader the advisability of 


getting some trees, shrubs, bulbs, roses and flow-! 
ers for increasing the beauty of the yard and the | 


home grounds another season. Send for the cata- 
logs of our advertisers and get their prices, and 
ask for any other information you wish. 


V.—A Bunch of Pointed, Bristling Questions. 


There are some very important questions in 
this issue also. If you are not raising good 
stock, there are four or five notable inquiries 
especially for you on page 11; and we hope that 
a careful reading of them will make you sit down 
and write to some good breeder for a good boar, 
bull, or ram to head your herd and improve your 
stock. Mr. French gets at the root of the trouble 
with us here in the South when he declares that 


| we must begin to make money twelve months in 


the year instead of six, and this can only be done 
by stock raising. The curse of the boll weevil 
may yet force us into the blessing of stock rais- 
ing. 


VI.—Our Old Platform of Progress. 


There are some other articles worth noting 
in this issue, but we have said enough. Our 
features this week are in line with our old plat- 
form of progress on which we are constantly 
working. We shall have accomplished enough for 
one issue, if it leads you— 

(1) To plow deeper gradually; 

(2) To use a cover crop on your fall plowed 
land; 

(3) To try to beautify your yard and grounds; 

(4) To order some improved stock and poultry; 
and— 

(5) To set out some more fruit trees (as sug- 
gested by Professor Massey on page 16), 








Coming Next Week. 


Next week we expect to publish a telling let- 
ter from Mr. French, in which he recommends 
the growing of more corn and of mammoth or 
sapling clover, and emphasizes the necessity of 
cleaning up the fields so that crops of all kinds 
may be produced with the minimum of labor. 

Professor Hutt’s article on “How to Plant a 
Tree” will be concluded with plain directions for 
the most important part of the work. 

Dr. J. C. Robert has prepared a valuable pa- 
per on re-current opthalmia, which will apneal 
to all horse raisers who fear ‘‘moonblindness.” 

Hog-killing time is about here, and next week 
we expect to devote a half-page or more to meth- 
ods of butchering and to ways of caring for the 
products after butchering. State Commissioner 
of Agriculture W. A. Graham contributes “Some 
Old-Time Southern Recipes” that just make your 
mouth water; and there will be others just as 
good. 

Miss Edwards’ delayed article on “The Country 
Girl’s Pin Money” will appear on the Home Circle 
page, as will also Aunt Mary’s directions for 
making Cottage Cheese, and a bright little letter 
from a successful poultry woman. 

We are expecting a vitally interesting paper 
from Professor Massey telling of the tenant sys- 
tem that has made money for both land-owners 
and laborers in Maryland while building up the 
fertility of the soil. 

And last but not least, Associate Editor 
Scherer is going to the New Orleans cotton meet- 
ing for the especial purpose of reporting it for 
us, and his letter will be a leading feature of our 
next issue. 





A Thought for the Week. 


Where the law of the majority ceases to be ac- 
knowledged there government ends; the law of 
the strongest takes its place, and life and property 
are his who can take them.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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The Old Gospel of Deep Plowing: An Experience Meeting, 





I.—Ghe Foundation Arguments for Deep 
Plowing. 





No Plowed Land, However, Should be Left Fallow but Sowed 
to Some Winter Cover Crop—‘Three Inches of Plowing Means 


Three Inches of Plant Food, and Eight Inches 


of Plowing 


Means Eight Inches of Plant Food’’—Which Choose You? 


The first need of the farmers of 
the South is to learn the fundamental 
principles of agriculture, and among 
the first of these fundamental prin- 
ciples is the preparation of a thor- 
oughly pulverized seed bed, eight to 
twelve inches deep. 

So declares Dr. S. A. Knapp in a 
circular just issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The presence of heat, air and mois- 
ture in the soil are essential to plant 
growth, and these penetrate ordin- 
arily in proportion to the depth of 
the plowing done. 


The Deeper Your Seed Bed the Deep- 
er Your Corn Pile. 


The most essention condition for a 
good crop is a constant supply of soil 
moisture. This supply in turn de- 
pends upon how finely the land is 
pulverized and how much humus, 
or vegetable matter, it con- 
tains. A pound of humus will 
hold seven and a half times- as 
much water as a pound of sand and 
four times as much as a pound of 
clay, and gives it off by evaporating 
much more slowly than either. 

“The shallow and poorly prepared 
seed beds are the principal cause of 
the low corn yields in the South.’ 
Cotton is injured toa less degree only 
because it is a more shallow-rooted 
crop and can stand drought better. 


Eight Inches Root Room Neccessary 
for a Corn Crop. 


The farmer who cultivates his 
corn as deeply as the soil was plowed 
leaves no space for development of 
the roots upon which the life and pro- 
ductivity of the plants depend. Corn 
is a shallow-rooted plant only be- 
cause the soil will usually not per- 
mit the roots to penetrate it. ‘“‘Corn 
roots in the Northwest have been 
found to penetrate the soil to the 
depth of three or four feet.’”’ In most 
sections of the South nothing less 
than an 8-inch seed bed will insure 
even a fair crop of corn and many 
soils require a greater depth. An 
eight to ten inch seed bed for corn 
corresponds to a six to eight inch 
seed bed for cotton. 

No plowing less than eight inches 
can be called deep plowing and this 
plowing should be such as will thor- 
oughly pulverize the soil. Cross plow- 
ing or deep harrowing is essential to 
the preparation of a fine seed bed. 


Plow Deeper, but Deepen Gradually. 


This plowing should be done in 
the fall before the winter rains set 
in; and the land should then be 
sown in a winter-growing cover crop 
In the spring the land should be 
plowed again. 

Where plowing has been shallow 
the soil should not be turned too 
deeply at once, but should be deep- 
ened = gradually; and the run- 
ning of a “scooter” after the 
turning plow to break up _ but 
not elevate the subsoil is recom- 
mended. Subsoiling done in the 
spring is not often profitable; and it 
is useless to plow any land below the 
water line. 


Advantages of Deep Plowing Briefly 
Stated. 


The following five advantages of 


a deep ard humus-filled 
given: 


‘*(1) It:+ provides more food, be- 


soil are 


tains. A poung of humus. will 
ause it increases chemical action 
and multiplies bacterial life in a 


larger body of soil. 


(2) It stores more moisture and 
it loses its moisture less rapidly on 
account of its cooler lower strata and 
the presence of more humus. 

(3) It increases the number of 
roots that 9 plant will throw out. 

“*(4) It allows plants to root deep- 
er and find permanent moisture. 








tion per acre has increased five-fold. 


|and Dr. Knapp points out hay a dae 


On the sugar plantation in Hawaiijinches there is equal to fifteen inches 


that produces the largest average 
yield per acre of any in the world, 
the depth of plowing is thirty inches. 
Canadian farmers plow eight inches; 





in the South. Everybody Dlows but 
the Southern farmer; he ‘ ‘scarifies” 
as the old Romans used to cal] three- 
inch scratching. 








II._ Four Bales of Cotton Where Two 
Grew Before. 


That’s What Deep Plowing and 
Mr, Umberger—You Can Judge 


Messrs. Editors:—Having read 
very closely the article from Prof. 
Welborn some time ago, I have been 
watching the replies to same. I did 





not feel that such an article could | 


pass without comment. As _ one 


brother farmer has said, I feel like | 


I want to “speak out in meeting” 
also. I am a young man, only twen- 
ty-five years old and have farmed 


“*(5) It largely obviates the neces-' only five years, but I have read a 





inches deep, the plants have 3 


Earth.” 





And Some Golden Texts 
Worth Learning by Heart. 


I.—-To Make Good Crops You Must Plow Deep. 
In general it may be stated that when the soil is plowed 3 


inches deep, 6 inches of food, and when plowed 10 inches deep, 
10 inches of food.---Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 








II.—But Don’t Deepen Too Suddenly. 


There is one way, and only one way, to deepen a thin soil, 
and that is by plowing a little deeper every time it is broken, 
turning under all the vegetable matter possible. 
ten a poor horse in one day by turning him into a corn-crib---we 
may kill him. We cannot make a deep soil in one year by mix- 
ing five inches of subsoil with one inch of top soil---we may not 
obtain a crop that year.---G. H. Alford, (page 3). 








IIl—And Don’t Fail to Keep a Cover Crop on the Land. 


As regards the action of the rain on the surface of the soil, 
the normal coating of vegetation affords a shield quite as efficient 
as it is against the wind. Coming on such a surface, the water 
is held in the mat of living and decaying vegetation as ina 
sponge, and is only slowly yielded to the streams. Without such 
a covering a single heavy rainstorm may lower the surface of a 

’ tilled field to the amount of an inch, a greater waste than would, 
on the average, be brought about in natural conditions in four 
or five centuries.---Dr. Nathaniel S. Shaler in 


inches of food, when plowed 6 


We cannot fat- 


“Man and the 








sitv of terracing, because it holds so 
much water in suspension that heavy 
rainfalls will go to the bottom and 
be held by the drier earth above 
until they can be absorbed by the 
subsoil. 

““(6) Humus enables the soil to 
store more moisture, increases its 
temperature, makes it more porous, 
furnishes plant food, stimulates 
chemical action, and fosters bacterial 
life.’’ 


What to Do for Wet or Sandy Soils. 

Deep: plowing is not recommend- 
ed for lands with sandy subsoils 
or for those where the water-level 
is ‘near the surface. The first thing 
to do with soils of the first class is 
to fill them with humus by the grow- 
ing of legumes, and those of the sec- 
ond class need drainage first of all. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that 
deep plowing is no new idea. The 
Romans plowed nine inches deep and 
three times for each crop. Deep 
plowing has been the rule in England 
for one hundred and sixty years; 





and in that time the average produc- 


great deal on agriculture and have 
learned a great deal from observa- 
tion. I just want to say for myseif 
that I believe the professor’s theory 
is heresy, and very dangerous doc- 
trine to allow in print. 


Clods in April and Clods all the Year 


I don’t deny the fact that subsoil- 
ing is useless and sometimes harm- 
ful on certain lands, and even on 
land that needs it, when not done in 
the proper way and at the right 
time. My idea of what land is sub- 
soiled for is to make a deeper soil. 
We all know that if the lower soil is 
not broken and “stirred, so the 
plant roots may penetrate it, the 
only source for the plant to feed 
from will be the little two or three 
inches of top soil. I have seen peo- 
ple wait till April or May and then 
go into the field with two mules to 
turn up clay and clods, and they had 
clay and clods all the year. The 
subsoil turned up had no winter 
rains or cold to pulverize the clay 
and make the plarmt food available. 





The results, of eeurse, were not 


Thorough Cultivation Did for 
a Farmer by the Plow He Uses, 


good and caused the man to gay gyp- 
soiling does no good. I have also 
seen others subsoil this old low 
crawfish land where the clay was two 
feet deep and the land level. jf 
Prof. Welborn could come to South 
Mississippi and see vast acres of old 
red hills, the soil long ago washed 
to the bottoms, he could not help 


|saying that we need something, 


Look at the Plow and Judge the 
Farmer. 


One does not have to drive over 
the country to see what kind of 


|farms exist in a country and their 


condition. All he needs to do is to 
go to the markets and look at the 
farmers’ stock and the kind of plows 
and tools principally sold. When 
you see a man come driving, into 
town with a little old animal about 
the size of a good-sized goat and buy 
a little wood-beam Pet or Daisy 
plow and a load of commercial fer- 
tilizers, you can just put him down 
as a scratcher and not a farmer, 
Two-thirds of the land in this coun- 
ty doesn’t get broken over two to 
three inches deep. Of course we 
have some good farmers in our coun- 
ty who are land builders and not land 
robbers. But they have the power 
to put before the plow, and the plow 
that knows nothing but to go into 
the ground, which, by the way, is 
some steel beam. 


A Good Example for Other One 
Horse Farmers. 


As I said in the beginning, I have 
farmed only five years, but I have 
never gone into my field to break 
land yet except with two good mules 
and a good plow. I am a one-horse 
farmer, but always manage some 
way to get another horse or mule 
to plow double. I had just as soon 
try to plow with a spoon as to break 
land with a single plow. While | 
never have plowed as_ deep as I 
wanted to, I hope some day to reach 
the point where I can farm strictly 
scientifically. 

To show that deep plowed, well 
pulverized-land is best, I will give 
a little experience. Last year I 
took a 4%-acre piece of land to 
work, that was old and had beet 
poorly plowed all its days. In Jal 
uary I broke it as deep as two 17- 
hand mules could pull a 10-inch, 
steel beam plow. It lay in that 
state till April, when I laid off my 
rows and re-bedded at four furrows. 


the same ground that never h 
made over two bales. Of course the 
land was the kind that needed dee? 
breaking and subsoiling. As for re 
bedded land, I don’t think it a good 
idea, unless the land has been brok- 
en long enough for all trash turned 
under to have rotited well. 
Shallow plowing may produce 4§ 
good crops for a while on new land 
as deep plowing, but in a few years 
what will be the consequences? Thé 





soil will be all washed off and theré 








“PLOW DEEP WHILE SLUGGARDS SLEEP, AND YOU SHALL HAVE CORN TO SELL AND TO KEEP.” 


I made four good bales of cotton 02 | 
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—_— 
will be more lost in the shortage of 
crops by plowing shallow than if the 
proper start had been made. Shal- 
low plowing may suit some, but it 
does not suit me. Scrub stock may 
suit some, but they don’t suit me. 


I hope, Messrs. Editors, that I 


have not said anything in this article 
that I ought not to have said; but 
rather hope I have said something 
that will be beneficial to some one. 


W. L. UMBERGER. 








III... 


Look at My Five-Inch Corn Land. 


“Then Look Over the Fence at Corn From 2%-Inch Plowing 


and You Will Need No More Experiments,” 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
jng with interest what Professor Wel- 
porn has had to say in your paper; 
and when I stop to think, I can’t see 
how a man in the position Professor 
Welborn is could afford to write such 
packward agricultural doctrine. Had 
professor Welborn lived before the 
war and sent out his noted ideas of 
farming, he might have been accepted 
as a great farmer; but not so to-day. 
We have learned more about farm- 
ing, more about stock raising, and 
more about everything refative to 
farming. When Prof. Welborn says 
that a man rarely plows over four 
inches deep, he is wrong. He should 
have been down here last spring 
when I was preparing my corn and 
when I ran an Oliver chilled plow 
five inches deep and followed in the 
same furrow with a subsoiler; then, 
if he called that four inches, he has 
made himself a new rule by stretch- 
ing out the English measurement. 
The Professor ought to see my corn 
and the corn just over the fence, 
where the soil was plowed about two 
and one-half inches deep. He would 
then see without any other experi- 
ment. 


& 


I have the best prospect for peas 
around. The vines have just cover- 
ed up the corn, stalk and all, so rank 
that a common sized horse can’t be 
seen in them, the peas hanging in 
wads all over the stalks. When this 
corn is gathered and the peas pick- 
ed, I will give your paper the full 





Says Mr. Lewis. 


results. If Professor Welborn will 
show me a farm of any size where 
three-inch plowing has always been 
the iron rule, I’ll show him a run- 
down, seemingly dead lot of land 
that only awaits the plowman’s mus- 
cle and brain in getting it back to 
life by deep plowing and rotation of 
crops. A man that will allow his 
farm to run down from the lack of 
good preparation and cultivation is 
either lazy or has no real judgment 
in farming, one or the other. If it 
be laziness, then he has de~eloped 
the worst and most disgusting qual- 
ity known to the busy world. Lazi- 
ness—every man should run from 
such a word and consider it an insult 
when called on to face such a word. 
Laziness permits many ugly sights. 
It permits the lawn to look ragged, 
the farm to grow up in briers, and 
the garden to be the meeting-place 
for all weeds. It permits poor horses, 
poor crops, and loose gates. 


& 


Judgment—poor judgment, I mean 
—for that we Have too many sources 
from which we may obtain all that 
we may wish to know. We have too 
many good farm papers that are too 
willing to tell and show us how to do 
better. No, there is no excuse for 
poor judgment in farming. Take The 
Progressive Farmer and read _ it 
and push out from such old Revolu- 
tionary War-time ideas of farming as 
Professor Welborn has once more re- 
vived after they had been dead for 
one century. G. C. LEWIS. 








IV._Some Facts Every Farmer Should 
Know About the Soil. 


Mr. Alford “Speaks Out in Meetin’,” 


and Gives Some Vital 


Facts and Some Practical Hlustrations, 


Soil must be deep, thoroughly pul- 
verized, well drained, full of vegeta- 
ble matter, and contain plenty of 
plant food in an available form, in 
order to yield maximum crops. 


Why You Should Deepen Your Soil. 


A deep soil is certainly desirable. 
This is proven conclusively by the 
good cotton and corn that grows on 
“back furrows’? and the small cotton 
and corn that grows in ‘dead fur- 
rows.”’ We ought to deepen our soil 
in order to (1) increase the water- 
holding capacity; (2) to let the wa- 
ter escape from the surface without 
running over the ground and wash- 
ing it off; (3) to permit the air to 
circulate freely for a considerable 
depth in the soil; (4) to secure crops 
against drought by enabling the 
roots to go down to perpetual mois- 
ture; (5) to increase the area from 
which the plant roots may obatin 
food. 

How to Deepen Your Soil. 


There igs one way, and only one 
way, to deepen a thin soil, and that 
is by plowing a little deeper every 
time it is broken and by turning un- 
der vegetable matter, such as corn 
and cotton stalks, oat and pea stub- 
bles, grass and trash. It is not 
Wise to hitch two large mules to a 
Plow and plow thin land about six 
inches deep. We cannot fatten a 
Poor horse in one day by turning 
him into a corn-crib—we may kill 
him. We cannot make a deep soil 





in one year by mixing five inches ot 
sub-soil with one inch of top soil— 
we may not obtain a crop that year. 

The disc plow is the ideal plow 
and when we can secure one, we 
ought to use it and plow as deep as 
possible—the deeper the better. The 
disc plow loosens up the sub-soil, but 
does not throw a large body of cold 
sub-soil to the surface. 


Why the Soil Should be Pulverized. 


A soil that is thoroughly pulver- 
ized is composed of very small grains. 
Every grain is surrounded by a thin 
film of water. This thin film of wa- 
ter dissolves the plant food in the 
grain of soil. The root hairs come 
into contact with the film of water 
around the grains of soil in order to 
contain the plant food in the grains. 
Frequently there is more plant food 
locked up in clods than is applied in 
the form of commercial fertilizers. 

The smaller the soil grains the 
more water soil will hold. A clod 
one inch in diameter will hold a 
film of water 3.1416 square inches in 
area, but divide the cold until the 
different parts are only one-hun- 
dredth of an inch in diameter and it 
will hold a film of water 314.16 
square inches. The productiveness 
of soil is determined largely by the 
amount of water it can hold. 


Why You Should Fill Your Soil With 
Vegetable Matter. 


The soil must be deep and thor- 
oughly pulverized and in addition 





tion. 


products at good prices. 





WHY DO NOT FARMERS ADVERTISE MORE? 


Director Dodson Points Out that They are Losing Money 
Every Day by Not Advertising all Improved Stock, 
Poultry or Seed in OurSouthern Farm Papers. 


One thing I am frequently impressed with is the fact that 
the farmers of the South do not avail themselves of the press as 
an advertising medium for the disposition of their products near- 
ly as much as they should. We frequently have letters inquiring 
as to where a given breed of stock or some agricultural product 
can be secured, and we are usually unable to give this informa- 


In taking up the agricultural papers and looking through 
them for advertisements, we find that the products desired are 
not advertised for sale, although we know these products are to 
be sold and that the producers are anxious to dispose of their 


As a specific illustration, we frequently have inquiries as to 
where Merino sheep can be procured. We take up the agricul- 
tural papers published in the South and go through them and 
fail to find any advertisement of this breed We are constantly 
receiving inquiries for various milk breeds of cattle and the dif- 
ferent breeds of swine and inquiries concerning other live stock. 

Judicious advertising in our agricultural papers would be 
beneficial to both the producer and the purchaser. 


Director Louisiana Experiment Station, New Orleans, La , Nov. 4, 1908 


W. R. DODSON, 

















must be full of vegetable matter. | 
The soil must be in a loose, porous 
condition, so that air, water, and 
plant roots can easily come into con- 
tact with every grain of it. The soil 
must breathe to live and consequent- 


the air the plant roots require. Plant) 
roots will not grow into clods or into| 


soil that is so compact that air can- | 


not enter it. 


The soil is a reservoir to receive | 
and hold enough water to supply the | 
It requires about | 


needs of crops. 
300 pounds of water to produce one 
pound of dry matter. The water 


| Magnolia, Miss. 


| holding capacity of soil depends 
| mainly upon the amount of vegetable 
matter in it. 

Vegetable matter furnishes food 
for the microscopic life that makes 


| the unavailable plant food in the soil 


ly must be loose enough to admit all| gyailable for plants. 


It matters not 
{how much plant food the soil may 
|contain, it will not yield bountiful 
harvests unless microbes are present 
|to make the plant food available for 
crops. The number of bacteria in 
the soil closely follows the amount 
of humus in it. 

G. H. ALFORD. 








V.—Deep Plowing, 


“Tl Have Doubled My Crops by Deep Plowing 


Level Cultivation. 


»’ Says Mr. Oliver 


—Gets a Bale Per Acre Agzinst His Neighbor’s Half Bale. 


Messrs. Editors: Professor Massey 
is a regular Gatling gun. He shoots 
good and hard, and right to the 
mark. I regret to see the stand Pro- 
fessor Welborn has taken in regard 
to light plowing. Heaven knows there 
has been enough of our land washed 
away by shallow plowing, without en- 
couraging such suicidal policy furth- 
er. I have an illustration this year 
right under my eyes of the difference 
between good and bad plowing. My 
land is divided from that of an ad- 
joining owner by a board fence, qual- 
ity of land about the same. My land 
was first disked, broken flat with two 
mules to a ten-inch, steel-beam turn 
plow, redisked across plowing, laid 
off in four-foot rows with lister, bed- 
ded with two-horse plow, and then 





dragged down to an almost level. 
My neighbor across the fence bedded 
with a one-horse turn plow, planted 
on row, barred off, scraped out, and 
the way his cotton did beat mine 
growing for awhile made me almost 
sick. I cultivated level and shallow; 
he plowed with turn plow. T1 will 
get about one bale to the acre; he 
will get 500 pounds seed cotton, may- 
be. I have doubled the crops on my 
land by good plowing. I have pre- 
vented washes by deep plowing. 
Thousands of acres of our pine land 
have been ruined and washed away 
by shallow plowing and the bedding 
up system. Farmers, plow deep, har- 
row well, and cultivate shallow, and 
take Professor Massey’s advice. 
Ss. P. OLIVER. 








ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 





The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
from thes” il while reversing—the frame of plow 
remainirg in perfect position fur the return fur- 
row Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inh disc for three horses. 

Get our svecial offer, mow. including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, singie 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Roval 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantayes over all otners. 

Write us for the facts, write T’o- Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Sa, Gibbes Economist (3in1) 
PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 


Designed especially for simplicity 
A and uscfulness. Compact. Reasonable 
price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 
tings. Self oiling bearings. Plane 24inch wide. 
Fuller information on application to 


va), GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


ol, Sellers ‘“‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 
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FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Early Jersey Wakefield. 


oa 





Charleston, 


More Cotton Crop Reports. 


oa 








Succession. 

PRICES: 1,000 to 4,000 plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 8,000, $1.25 per 1,000; 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 

to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S. 

DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 


Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
Ee 
0 a Extra Prolific Cotton matures 
quickly, and will make three 


culars of his Extra Prolific 
GES bales per acre. 





Cotton and price of seed. It’s 
free, and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. The 





Grown in the open field 
Cabba e and weather-hardened in 

the Piedmont section of 

North Carolina, They wiil 
Plants. Special prices on large 
i ae lots. 


stand the winter. 
The Union Plant Company, - - 





Price $1.50 per thousand. 


Marshville, N. C. 
Corn and Cotton You can easily double your 


yield in 1909 by planting 
Johnson's Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. Cabbage 
plants, sweet potato plants, fruit trees, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Write for catalog to-day 
E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga 














LEARN -:- TELEGRAPHY 


YOUNG MEN! Great demand for oper- [ 
ators; railroad wires in School; you can 

qualify in 4t0 6months: expenseslow; good 

positions guaranteed. Catalog free. 


SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 


NEWNAN, GA., BOX 525. 


OAtng2s 
Lo CiNCORPORATED ) Z Le 
TOCK, $30,000, 














CAPITAL S » $30, 

BUSI NESS ~ When you think of going to school, 
write for Cata ogue and Special Of- 

fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C.. or Char ‘otte, N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 
Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for ali graduates. 
Write for catalog. ~ 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides Poultry, Eggs and Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - = = 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, sa'ary $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens’ A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
qoer- Address P. O. Box 88, Young's Island, 














VIRGINIA. 








TERRACING ? DITCHING ? GRADING ? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 
Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 


'OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady workand promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box D 44, Danville, Va. 


New York’s Latest Craze. Squire’s Toilet Water Essence. 


(Lilac, Violet, Lavender or Rose.) Sample 
enough to make one quart mailed for 25¢. Roger 
Squire, Dept. B, 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


em OLD VIRGINIA FARMS «..:. 


w Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country forthe Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
who desires to better his condition. 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 














North Carolina. 


ting Forth His Views. 


The cotton crop of North Caro- 
lina seems to be spotted. 
sections the crops are good and in 


think on an average it would be safe 


be not less than 10 per cent nor over 
20 per cent short of last year. The 
farmers in our immediate section, 
as a rule, have sold their cotton as 
they ginned it. Since the price got 
below nine cents, there has been 
some disposition on their part to 
warehouse and hold it. It is my 
opinion that cotton will bring better 
prices on its own merits after the 
heavy movement is over, and I have 
decided convictions that if cotton 
could be marketed as the world 
needs it, that it would always bring 
‘better prices; and people who are able 
to do it, or can secure money to pay 
their debts, should warehouse their 
cotton and only market it when the 
price was satisfactory. The great 
trouble, however, with our farmers 
is that they have large obligations 
to meet and, in most instances, are 
forced to sell their cotton to meet 
these obligations at whatever price 
they can get for it. 
I am decidedly of the opinion that 
at the meeting that is to be held in 
Memphis, that a minimum price of 
10 cents should be fixed as a perma- 
nent and everlasting figure at which 
the farmers may sell if they wish, 
but when at any time a less figure 
than 10 cents is offered, that they 
Shall stand as firm as “the rock of 
ages” against accepting such offer. 
Il believe that if we had never had 
a minimum price over or under 10 
cents we should now be ‘getting 10 
cents or more for our cotton. I be- 
lieve further that if 10 cents were 
fixed as a permanent and _ never- 
changing minimum at which we 
might sell, but never below, that we 
would enlist the support of the man- 
ufacturing world and we would edu- 
cate this and the future generations 
that every pound of cotton of mid- 
dling grade raised in the South is 
worth at least 10 cents, and the time 
would come that no manufacturer 
would sell his goods based on less 
than 10 cents for raw cotton and no 
producer would sell his cotton for 
less than the minimum—and as 
much more as he could get or feel 
that the conditions warranted his 
getting. 

A. J. McKINNON. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 





Arkansas. 


Mr. Burnett Urges Business Men to 
Co-operate With Farmers. 


I do not think Arkansas will make 
over 800,000 bales, which is a nor- 
mal crop. 

(2.) Not over 40 per cent of farm- 
ers holding cotton. 

(3.) All interests should be largely 
represented at the Memphis Conven- 
tion on 10th, 11th, and 12th of No- 
vember, and there renew the pledge 
of the great Convention at New Or- 
leans in 1905. 

Let the business men of the South 
give the Southern Cotton Association 
their support and co-operation. This 
and this alone, in my opinion, will 
assure us an equitable price for cot- 
ton. We, as farmers, cannot succeed 
without the help of our business 
men. B. H. BURNETT, 
President Arkansas Division South- 

ern Cotton Association. 





Gurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 








Mr. McKinnon Sends a Report Set- | Good Crop Produced and None Be- 


In some| raised in Tennessee in 1908 than in 


some sections they are very poor. I|to 45,000 bales. 


to say that the crop for 1908 would|rapidly than ever before. 


Tennessee. 


ing Held. 


(1.) There will be more _ cotton 
1907, exceeding last year by 30,000 


(2.) Producers are selling more 


(3.) Withhold cotton from mar: 
ket. 

The crop at this date (October 
30th) is nearly gathered. In ten 


days more all will be housed in fine 
condition, not a drop of rain in Ten- 
nessee since August 10th, and prac- 
tically no stained cotton. No cotton 
being held in Tennessee. 

te C DONG, 
Jackson, Tenn. 





Texas. 


Crop 3,000,000 Bales and Farmers 
Beginning to Hold. 


The cotton crop of Texas will 
doubtless reach three million bales, 
about three-quarters of a million 
more than was raised last year. 
The fiirst cotton that was gathered 
was placed upon the market, but 
the people are now holding their 
cotton. As to your third question, 
I believe: 

1. We should secure the entire 
co-operation of all the people of the 


South. I think the farmer, the 
banker, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the doctor, and all other people 


should co-operate together to con- 
trol the price of cotton. 

2. I believe that a great move 
should be set on foot for the reduc- 
tion of the cotton acreage for the 
year 1909. 


3. I believe that the National 
Congress should pass a law that 
would make it a penitentiary offense 
for any man, firm or cotton exchange 
to send out any ficticious price on 
farm products, either by telegraph, 
telephone, express, through the 
mails, or through newspapers. This 
would effectually break down the 
New York Cotton Exchange and the 
New Orleans Exchange, and they 
would be just as effectually destroy- 
ed as was the Louisiana Lottery. 
The spinners are the best organized 
men in the world. Under present 
conditions they can come upon the 
New York or New Orleans Exchange 
and they can fictitiously sell thous- 
ands of bales or millions, as it suits 
their interest, unti] they have thrown 
the cotton market down. This they 
do whenever it suits their interest to 
do so. When the market has been 
broken and the downfall is precipi- 
tated they go in and buy spot cotton. 
First, co-operation; secondly, a re- 
duction of the cotton acreage; third- 
ly, the destruction of exchanges 
—these would bring relief to our 
cotton country. D. J. NEILL, 
President State Farmers’ Union. 


Oklahoma. 





I.—Get in Touch With Consumers. 


Indications are that the cotton 
crop of Oklahoma will be 25 per 
cent short of last year. The re- 
ported yield last year was 870,238 
bales. The crop has suffered on bot- 
tom lands from floods and on up- 
lands from worms and poor stand. 

I think the people in the main are 
doing quite well in holding. The 
bankers of the South want to be edu- 
cated. They should agree to circu- 
late the cotton certificates when the 








Chickalah, Ark. 


holding is necessary. 


The coming meeting at New Or- 
leans should send some wide-awake 
business men into the markets of 
the world, to post themselves on 
methods, ways and means of getting 
our cotton to market—what the 
mills have, what they want, and 
when they want it. Get jam up 
against the consumer, not leaving 
room for a gambler. Then we will 
know what and when to hold. 
WM. GARRISON. 
President Oklahoma Division Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Union. 
Pond Creek, Okla. 


II.--Crop Smaller Than Last Year on 
Account of Floods and Frost, 


The cotton crop of Oklahoma will 
probably be less than last year’s, 
though the acreage is larger. Ex- 
cessive rains, and destructive floods 
destroyed much cotton, and greatly 
injured all fields. An early frost 
has killed the top crop. 
The farmers are holding about an 
average amount for better prices, 
They will join to hold for ten cents 
or more, especially from now on. 

T. M. JEFFORDS. 
Elgin, Okla. 





Louisiana. 





Six Hundred Thousand Bales the 
Maximum, 


Replying to yours of October 27th, 
will say: 

(1.) Six hundred 
maximum for 1908. 
(2.) The farmers are 
Merchants selling. 

(3.) Pass laws to knock out the 
cotton gambling exchanges in the 
South at least, and pursue the policies 
outlined by the farmers’ organi- 
zations. PAUL M. POTTS. 
Natchitoches, La. 


thousand bales 


holding. 











FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks. 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month. 12c; three 
months. 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a 8e- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 




















Wanted—Live foxes. T.C. DePriest, Latti- 
more, N. C. 





Farms for Sale. Ask for new list. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C 





Wanted—Position as farm superintendent, 
tobacco preferred. $20 per month and board: 
Age, 31. H., Box D, Raleigh, N. C. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats,~and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Agents wanted to introduce our new Metal 
Hameless Horse Collars to farmers and team- 
sters. J-S. Company, Box U, Caro, Mich. 





For Sale.—Pure bred Poland China and Berk- 
shire hogs, all ages. Sows bred. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Joseph McClamrock, Mocksville, 
N.C. 





Timber For Sale—I have five millions of 
fect. Situated six mlles from Wake Forest. N. 
C. Address S. H. Scarboro, Youngsville, N.C. 
B. FP. BD: 1 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm for sale, containing 230 acres—40 clear- 
ed. Good for stock, trucking or general farm- 
ing. Norfolk 49% miles, % mile to depot and 
steamboat wharf. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Tunis, 
N.C. 





Wanted—Competent Plantation foreman 
with family. ‘Able to do blacksmith and wheel- 
wright work on plantation. Salary $45.00 per 
month and house rent. Address Box 747, Jack- 
sonville, Fla 





Imported large improved Yorkshire sows in 
farrow. service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs; 
thoroughbred Angoras; finest strains prize- 
winning Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Buff Oring: 
ton, White Wyandotte chickens. One eac 
Avery Rock Island Disc Plow; Telegraph Feet 
Cutter. All good as new for service. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C, 
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What Farmers Want to Hnow--Right 


Problems of our Readers Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 


w. 











FERTILIZING WISELY. | manure enough to lightly cover the 
‘field to go into corn after clover, 1 


How to Test for and How to Correct 
Soil Acidity—-How to Supply Hu- 
mus Economically. 

M. H. B., Guilford County, 
who has recently come from Cal- 
ifornia and joined his son in buy- 
ing a farm, originally good but 
somewhat run down, asks: 

(1,) “How can I test the soil 
for acidity? 

(2.) “If acid, how shall we 
correct it? 

(3.) “The soil lacks humus. 
What is the best and quickest 
way to supply this economical- 
ly? The farm has sixty acres, 
but only twenty in cultivation. 
It has washed some but not bad- 
ly, and is terraced to some ex- 
tent. It is mainly sandy, with 
a red clay subsoil, and in some 
places with gravel in the clay. 

(4.) ‘What ratio of ammonia, 
phosphoric acid and_ potash 
would be best for our land, and 
in what form?” 


(1.) Get from the drug store some 
slips of blue litmus paper. Then 
mix up some of the soil in water to! 
a soft loblolly, and lay the paper | 

| 





it. If in a few hours it has turned 
to a pink color, it shows that the' 
soil is acid. 

(2.) Lime is the only remedy for 
acidity in the-soil. In the present 
state of your soil a light application 
will be best, and a very heavy one 
will never be needed. Fifteen to 
twenty bushels of freshly water- 
slacked lime will answer. This can 
be applied after the land has been 
prepared for corn and then harrowed 
in. 

(3.) Humus is the result of de- 
cayed organic matter in the. soil, 
and can best be restored to the land 
through the use of the legumes such 
as cow peas and crimson clover, the 
one in summer and the other in 
winter. The most economical use of 
these is to make into hay and feed 
to cattle and return the manure to 
the soil. On so small a farm you 
can easily establish a three years ro- 
tation, starting with corn, among 
which peas are sown at last working. 
The peas to be chopped in with a disk 
harrow after the corn is shocked, 
and sown to winter wheat or oats. If 
to oats the sowing should be in Sep- 
tember, or wheat in late October. 
Follow this crop with peas after 
harvest, and mow these for hay and 
sow crimson clover seed on the stub- 
ble. Turn the clover for cotton, and 
among this cotton sow crimson clover 
again in late August. During the 
winter get out all your manure and 
spread on this clover, and turn it 
under for corn in the spring when 
in bloom, and then repeat the rota- 
tion. 

(4.) It would be pure quackery 
for me to tell you what proportion 
of the plant-food elements you need, 
for the needs of soils vary greatly. 
But after you have gotten a good 
frowth of peas and clover on the 
‘and you will need only liberal ap- 
Plications of acid phosphate and pot-| 
ash, and a little lime about once in| 
Six years: Get what manure you) 
May have on the first field in corn, | 
and supplement it with 300 pounds | 
of acid phosphate per acre. Give | 
the small grain following the corn | 
the same amount of acid phosphate, | 

| 
| 





and twenty-five pounds of muriate 
‘f potash per acre. 
lowing the 


On the peas fol- | 
grain apply the 
After you once get 


small 


same mixture, 


would simply use the acid phosphate 
alone on the small grain, and would 
trade cotton seed for meal and hulls. 
But if you do not want to grow cot- 
ton you can well bring in on so small 
a farm a field in Irish potatoes, and 
on this crop it will pay to use a com- 
plete fertilizer made up of about 
three per cent ammonia, seven per 
cent phosphoric acid and ten per cent 
potash. Deepen the soil by plowing 
an inch deeper every season until 
you plow eight inches deep and mix 
some clay with the sandy soil. 


WILL WOODEN SILOS SHRINK 
AND SWELL. 


I remember’ seeing some 
weeks ago in The Progressive 
Farmer an article by Prof. Mas- 
sey telling how to build a silo 
of wooden hoops and flooring 
nailed to them. The plan struck 
me as being cheap and practi- 
eal. I beg, however, to ask 
whether there is not consider- 





THREE PRESSING MATTERS. 


Where to Put Manure—Preparing 
Cotton Land for Wheat—Keeping 
Land Covered in Winter. 


1. I have some dark gray 
land with red subsoil. Have 
sown in oats for three years and 
followed them each summer 
with peas, and then planted 
corn and to oats again with red 
top clover. Some spots show 
very little clover. I have ma- 
nure from the cattle fed on cot- 
tonseed meal to broadcast it 
with. Have been plowing about 
six inches deep and want to try 
a disk plow. How deep should 
I plow and when should the 
manure be spread? 


2. This plot has been planted 
to cotton several years in suc- 
cession, plowed six inches and 
broadcasted with seven two- 
horse loads of manure per acre 
each year. Have been picking 





a bale per acre. Now want to 
sow this land in wheat. Will 





nure is as soon as you have it, and 
can manage to get it out, for all the 


time it stays in the lot it is losing 
value. A disk plow is mainly an 


advantage in plowing land when too 


dry to turr with an ordinary plow. 
For turning down any growth or a 
sod I had rather use the ordinary 
turning plow. 

2. The cotton land can be pre- 
pared easily with the disk harrow. 
Use the harrow in chopping down 
the stalks and then use it both 
ways till they are pretty well chop- 
ped up, and a good seed bed made. 
Following cotton you should give 
the wheat 400 pounds per acre of 
acid phosphate. Where you have a 
good stand of rye and crimson clover 
after cotton, spread your manure 
there, and it would be far better to 
use a manure spreader, for the sev- 
en loads spread with the machine 
will do as much good as ten loads 
spread by hand. Then turn all un- 
der when the clover is-in bloom and 
getting ripe. But do not turn it over 
flat, but edged up so as not to cut 


it do to prepare this land with 
disk harrow? I am scarce of 
hands but have plenty of horse- 
power. Have a good stand of 


|off the soil moisture, and to better 
| distribute the clover and manure in 
\the soil. 
3. On the wheat stubble where 
|you could not sow peas, it will pay 





able danger of the flooring 
shrinking and swelling with 
changes in the weather causing 
it to ‘‘buckle’’ and pull loose 
from the hoops? Or would 
there be danger of its shrink- 
ing in a protracted dry spell 
enough to let in air? 
A. G. PARR. 
Culpeper Co., Va. 


There is no such trouble in North- 
ern Ohio where these silos are large- 
ly used, if the flooring is seasoned 
and well nailed to the hoops. There 
is far less shrinkage than with iron 
hoops, for the wood does not shrink 
endwise, and the hoops remain taut, 
while iron ones are continually ex- 
panding and contracting \with the 
temperature. With a good coat of 
cement wash on the outside, and a 
coat of boiled oil inside, the wood is 
little affected by the internal mois- 
ture. 


rye and crimson clover, which I 
mean to plant in corn. When 
should this be turned and to 
what depth? 

3. Some wheat stubble on 
which I failed to get in peas. 
Will it pay to plow it deeply 
this fall and leave bare all win- 
ter? One piece did not get the 
rye and clover on it. Shall I 
plow it this fall? 

a:-C. We EE. 

Union Co., N. C. 


While you ask plenty of questions, 
you are not very definite as to the 
system of rotation you propose to 
follow, and while what you have 
been doing is well, it seems to be 
that what you need is 2 regular sys- 
tem and to follow it more strictly 
without experimenting. 

1. I would not spread the manure 





on the red clover and rye, but would 


‘give a dressing of 300 pounds per 
/acre of acid phosphate, and put the 
;manure on the land that is to go 


‘into corn. The time to spread ma- 


to plow six inches deep and run a 
subsoiler below this in the furrow. 
But still sow some rye as a winter 
cove. and do not let the land lie 
bare all winter. If you really plow 
six inches deep it is pretty fair plow- 
ing, and I would not turn over eight 
inches deep, and would see that 
it is really six inches or eight 
inches on both sides, and not with 
a landside running that deep and 
too wide a furrow slice taken, so 
that it is only three or four inches 
on the moldboard side. 





MORE WILL COME SOUTH. 


“Better Own Your Own Farm in the 
South Than Work for Wages in 
the North.” 


Messrs. Editors: I have been 
a reader of your valuable paper 
a short time and think it fully 
up to the standard. I have been 
a farmer all my life, been a 
hard student and close observer 





(Continued on Page 13.) 








“The “[elephones “That “Yi ork 
When a man telephones from New York to Chicago, 900 
miles, he pays $5.00 for a three-minute conversation. 


For that 





sort of service only the very best apparatus and equipment will 


do—delephones that work, 


It is, therefore, a pretty strong argument for 


Western Electric Quality when you learn that every telephone message from 
New York to Chicago, goes over 


Western Electric 


Apparatus and 
Equipment 


Whether you want to telephone goo feet or goo miles, if you have a 
telephone at all, you want a telephone that will work. A reliable telephone is 
of inestimable value—a poor telephone is worse than none. 

We make a specialty of rural telephone equipment, furnishing specially 
designed apparatus of the same high quality standard as that used by 





WESTERN 
SOM! 


the largest operating companies of the world. 
Write To-day for Our Booklet 78 ‘‘Rural Telephone Equipments,’’ Sent Free 


ELECTRICS 





EASTERN CENTRAL ‘ WESTERN PACIFIC 

New York Chicago Seetenwiere, 6a8 Supetiore = e Saint Louis San Francisco 
i = pparatus an quipment used in it 

poteseyete Indianapolis the Construction. Operation and queens oy Los Angeles 

Pittsburg Cincinnati Maintenance of Telephone Plants Dallas Seattle 

Atlanta Saint Paul Omaha Salt Lake Cit 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 
Write our mearest house 
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dent another part of the day. Na- 
ture has set her limits for the de- 
yelopment of children, and it wiil 
come in its own good time. Evident- 
jy nature did not intend that small 
poys and small girls. should be old 
nen and old women before they reach 
their teens. It is a _ notable fact 
among experienced educators that 
children who are precocious do not 
usually develop into the best type of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Remaking That Skirt. 

I would suggest that you rip the 
skirt apart if you undertake to dye 
it yourself; but if you could have it 
done by a steam dye house, it is not 
usually considered necessary to rip 
the gores. However, since you want 
to remake the skirt, it would be less 
expensive to get Diamond Dye, fol- 
lowing the accompanying instructions 
closely; and do the dyeing yourself. 
You should be easily successful. I 
coulé tell. better how to remodel the 
skirt if I could see it; but from the 
description, I should say rip the rip- 
ple off the skirt and lay the ripple 
out on the floor, so that you can pin 
onto it the bottom part of all the 
q-gored skirt patterr. Then with 
your tape measure ascertain the 
length each piece or gore needs to 
be to complete the length of the top 
portion of the skirt, making it round 
jr walking length, when each of these 
gores is pieced onto the coresponding 
top gores of the skirt. Then when 
the piecing is done, use three or four 
bias folds of silk to cover the seams, 
or as many a you think needed. If 
the front gore is a full gore to the 
bottom of the skirt, without piecing, 
let the bias folds stop at the front 
gore on each side, ending in a point; 
and place a button on each point to 
give it a finish. 


How to Make Home-Made Soap. 


One hundred pounds of good soap 
can be made at a cost of $1.25 to 
$1.50, by’using six pounds of potash, 
four pounds of lard, and one-fourth 
pound of rosin. Beat up the rosin 
fine, mix all the ingredients together 
and let it stand five days; then put 
the whole into a 10-gallon keg of 
warm water, stir twice a day for ten 
days, and the work is done, with 100 
pounds of soap to pay for it. Many 
prefer to make lye by leaching ashes 
but the strength of lye will vary 
much with different kinds of wood 
and the way the ashes have been pre- 
served, so that it is difficult to give 
Proportions for the ingredients to be 
used. 


Get a Dairy Thermometer. 


A dairy thermometer can be pur- 
chased from any dairy supply house, 
and is something every good dairy- 
Man should use. If you read our 
Dairy Page—as every woman who 
Wishes to make money or get best 
Tesults from her cows ought to do— 
you will notice the ads of the De 
Laval and Sharples separator houses, 
Who will either supply the thermom- 
eters, or tell you where to get them. 
The same thing is true of the Bab- 
cock test—the only way to tell which 
COWs are paying best. 

_ “Pin Money” Next Week. 

The article on ‘‘How a Girl Makes 
Pin Money on the Farm,” is post- 
Doned to next week on account of 
the special timeliness of our paper on 
Planting the grounds about the house 
and so are our directions for making 
cottage cheese which would make 
my letter too long. These will be 
None the less interesting next week, 
80 look out for them. 

AUNT 





MARY. 

What we call personal religion. 
the religion of a man’s life, is the 
effort to draw nearer to God, to know 
Him, to listen to what He has to say, 
to tell Him what is in our heart.--- 
Edward Everett Hale. 





Before making out an order for 
trees, or shrubs, or flowers, you 
should determine where they are to 
be planted—what purpose they are 
to accomplish in the beautifying of 
your home grounds. Don’t get into 
the common error of ordering some- 
thing because the description pleases 
you, or because some one has told 
you it is a good thing to have. It 
will not prove to be a good thing 
unless you have the proper setting 
for it. 
First, Make a Plan. 

Those who are beginning at the 
beginning, who have merely a bare 
piece of ground with a house on it to 
start with, should make a definite 
plan and draw it on paper, indicating 
the leading features thereon. Avoid 
as you would the plague the too com- 
mon practice of seattering trees and 


Making a Beautiful Yard. 





What to Plant and Where to Plant It—Some Simple But Oft-Neglected 
Directions for Arranging Flowers and Shrubs. 





shrubs promiscuously about’ the 


and she said she would. I think she 
got me. i 

Because I thought she was one 
among a thousand; now I think she 
is a thousand among one. 

I was lonely and melancholy and 
wanted some one to make me lively. 
She makes it very lively. 


and lawns. Plant your shrubs in ir- 
regular masses of from three to eight 
each, between the trees, at the corn- 
ers of the house and where they will 
screen unsightly buildings. Plant 
flowers in front of the porch, in the 
corner by the steps, and in front of 
the shrubs, and use them to hide 
bare foundations. Flowers always 
look their best when growing against 
a background of foliage. Never put 
a flower-bed in the middle of your 
lawn. If you wish to grow flowers 
in quantities for house decoration, or 
other purposes, grow them in a bor- 
der three or four feet wide along a 
back fence. This is the place for 
larkspurs, hollyhocks, dahlias, co- 
lumbines, phlox, Shasta daisies, 
gladioli, ete: Call this an ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned” garden, if you will; all the 
same, everybody likes it. Such flow- 
ers are easy to plant, easy to keep in 





He Told The Lawyer. 


Lawyer S. is well known for his 
uncomely habits. He cuts his hair 
about four times a year and the rest 
of the time looks decidedly ragged 
about the ears. Hé was making a 
witness describe a barn which figured 
in his last case. 

“How long had the barn been 
built?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—about a year 
mebby, about nine months p’r’aps.”’ 
“But just how long? Tell the jury 
how long it had been built.” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly—dquite 
awhile.”’ 

“Now, Mr. B., you pass for an in- 
telligent farmer, and yet you can’t ° 
tell me how old this barn is, and you 
have lived on the next farm for ten 





years. Can you tell me how old 





and strength under conditions 


in on them. 
work?”’ 


speed.” 


working day of fourteen hours 


“Mind and Work.”’ 





How One Woman Kept Young. 


Her Secret Was in Taking a Little Time Each Day for Rest— 
And She Got Her Work Done, Too. 


J know a woman, a mother of a large family, who does 
her own work, and who has preserved her balance and health 


When I first became acquainted with her, I asked her how she 
could do the muscular work, the mental work, the bringing 
up of the family, and not have that jaded look which most 
women have under those conditions. 
an hour and a half to two hours per day after luncheon to 
lie down. Those times were inviolable; nothing could break 
I said, “But how are you able to do your 
And she replied, “I get more done in two hours per 
day less, than I do when I work all day. 
She had merely jiscovered for herself what nearly all 
employers of large establishments 


per day is much more effective-—From Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). 


your own barn is? Come, now, tell 
us how old your own house is, if you 
think you know.” 

Quick as lightning the old farmer 


replied: 
“You want to know how old my 
house is, do ye? Well, it’s just 


about as old as you be, and the roof 
needs seeing to about as bad.” 

In the roar that followed the wit- 
ness stepped down and Lawyer S. 


where people generally do not. didn’t call him back.—London Globe. 





As we have only one life we are 
only required to do one great work, 
and that is ta serve God.—Selected. 


OUT OF DOOR WORKERS] 


Men who cannot stop 
for a rainy day.- will ‘\ seer 
find the greatest A 
comfort and freedo 
of bodily movement 


in AOWERS, 
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place. That may be a good way to 
plant a nursery, but it is not a good 
way to adorn a home. 

The working out of your plan 
should result in a picture, in which 
the house should be the central idea, 
with a broad expanse of greensward 
for a foreground, and a frame of 
trees, shrubs and flowers at the sides. 
The observer of such a planting, or 
landscape, would exclaim: ‘‘What a 
beautiful home!” But on the nursery 
style, his only comment would prob- 
ably be ‘‘What a fine lilac bush!” 
if there happened to be a fine lilac 
bush near him. 

How to Cheose Your Trees and 

Plants. 

You ask what kinds of trees and 
fruits and flowers you should plant 
in order to make your home picture? 
That is a secondary matter, to be de- 
cided by your personal preference 
The arrangement of what you plant 
is fax more important than the kind. 
So, in making your selections, re- 
member these fundamental princi- 


ples: Keep the center of your place 
open; set your shade trees at the 
corners and at. suitable intervals 


along the sides; in selecting trees 
choose kinds whose size and habit of 
growth are most suitable for your 
premises, remembering that those of 
relatively low growth are better 
adapted for small places, and that 
trees that will do well for lining 





streets may be out of place in yards 
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order—a whole lot easier all ’round 
than digging a hideous geranium bed 
in the middle of your lawn and spoil- 
ing that. 

A careful survey and study of your 
premises, bearing these suggestions 
in mind, will help you to decide in- 
telligently as to the number and 
character of trees, shrubs and flower- 
ing plants you will need to carry out 
your idea of making your home sur- 
roundings attractive. 
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Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





Why Did You Marry? 


An editor sent out circular letters 
to a large number of married men, 
and asked ‘them why they married. 
Here are some of the answers: 

Because I did not have the expe- 
rience I have now. 

That’s what I have been trying 
eleven years to find out. 

I married to get even with her 
mother, but I never have. 

I have yearned for company. Now 
we have it all the time. 

I thought it would be cheaper than 
a breach of promise suit. 

Because Sarah had told me five 
others had proposed to her. 

That’s the same fool question my 
friends ask me. 

I wanted a companion of the oppo- 
site sex. She is still opposite. 

The old man was going to give me 
his foot so I took the daughter’s 
hand. 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation: Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: The Progres ive Farmer 
one year ($1.00), and ‘Practical 





Farming’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 





Because I asked her to have me 
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PRESIDENT TAFT. 


“President Taft!” We might as well learn to 
say it, for (barring death) we shall all have to 
say it for four years after next March 4th. “It 
was a landslide sure enough,’”’ as one Democratic 
organ remarks, “but the trouble is, it slid the 
wrong way.’’ The vote of Maryland finally de- 
veloped as 6 for Bryan and 2 for Taft, but Mis- 
souri has shifted from the Bryan column where 
she was first placed and is now definitely in the 
Taft ranks, leaving Mr. Bryan only 162 electoral 
votes, while Taft has 321. 

Outside the South Mr. Bryan carried only Ne- 
braska, Nevada, and Colorado, “‘The Solid South” 
itself was considerably jarred, the Republicans 
making rather notable gains in Oklahoma, 
Virginia, and Georgia. Oklahoma now has three 
Republican Representatives and two Democratic, 
and the Republicans have elected three Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, the State hav- 
ing previously a solidly Democratic delegation. 

Especially significant is the result in Georgia 
where in addition to Republican gains, Tom Wat- 
son, Populist, carried eight or ten counties, leav- 
ing Bryan a pitifully small majority in the total 
count. A little more of this and Georgia with its 
central location may split the Solid South like a 
wedge—and one wonders if Mr. Taft may not 
have such a thing in mind in the rumor that he 
and his family will reside in Atlanta until the 
inauguration? Unquestionably the winning of 
the South is very near the next President’s heart, 
and he may be expected to work toward it as as- 
sidueusly as possible. 

af & 
NEW YORK, OHIO, AND INDIANA RESULTS. 


The election brought a great many surprises. 
The Democratic managers seem to have really 
expected victory, the overwhelming Taft vote in 
New York State (his majority there being 203,- 
000 against Roosevelt’s surprising 175,000 in 
1904) being especially stunning to them. Even 
New York City went Republican—for the second 
time in its history—and Hughes is re-elected 
Governor of the State by 71,000. This last, how- 
ever, is not a strictly partisan matter; rather, men 
of all political creeds must find gratification in 
Hughes’s victory, because his defeat would have 
been regarded not‘as a Democratic triumph pri- 
marily, but rather merely as a victory for the 
gambling interests and the party bosses of New 
York State whom Hughes has defied. 

And Hughes’s action in leaving his own per- 
sonal interests and going to other States to stump 
for Taft, moreover, contrasts rather finely with 
the actien of Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, 
who refused to leave his own Gubernatorial can- 
vass a day to help out the National Democratic 
ticket—a fact which will count against Johnson 
in any future attempts upon the Presidential 


nomination. And although again named as the 
Democratic Governor of Republican Minnesota, 
Johnson may not be so formidable as a Presiden- 
tial possibility as Judson Harmon (Attorney- 
General under Cleveland), who is elected Gover- 
nor of Ohio by 20,000, although Taft carried the 
State by 50,000 against Roosevelt’s 250,000 in 
1904). If the Legislature of Ohio is also Demo- 
cratic, a Democrat will succeed Foraker as United 
States Senator. indiana also goes Democratic on 
the State ticket, and elects eleven Democratic 
Congressmen to two Republicans, although giving 
Taft 8,000 majority over Bryan. It is likely that 
John W. Kern, Bryan’s running mate, will be 
elected Senator from that State in Hemenway’s 
place. 
a & 
HOW CONGRESS STANDS. 

As to Congress the Republican majority in 
neither House or Senate is seriously disturbed, 
the Democratic representation in the House in- 
creasing from 166 to 173, leaving 218 Republi- 
cans. Cannon will almost certainly be re-elected 
Speaker, although he is a pretty heavy burden for 
his party to carry. In the Senate the Democrats 
will gain one member each from Ohio, and In- 
diana, without losing any, which will give them 
33 of the 92 total. The Republican member- 
ship will be strengthened by the addition of 
Governor Cummins of Iowa, a man of Ability 
and courage, and a leading Western champion 
of ‘tariff reform. Bryan may go the Senate from 
Nebraska in 1912; and it is predicted that Elihu 
Root will succeed Tom Platt, the express com- 
pany’s New York man, next year, leaving Roose- 
velt to succeed Depew, the New York Central 
Railway’s man, two years later—unless Roose- 
velt (along with bear hunting in Africa and ed- 
iting the Outlook in New York) is elected Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, President Eliot having 
most opportunely resigned last week. 

i J 
BRYAN’S SPLENDID FIGHT. 

For purposes of comparison, it may be inter- 
esting to refer to the results of previous Na- 
tional elections, these being as follows: 


Year Candidate Elec. Vt. Popular Vt. 
1896—McKinley, R. ..... 271 3 7,104,779 
Bryan; De. o666 és 176 6,502,925 
1900—McKinley, R. 292 17,207,923 
BEV EN,. BDs. seca se es 155 6,358,133 
1904—Roosevelt, R. 336 7,623,486 
Parker, Ds ks decs 140 5,077,971 


It seems likely at this writing that Taft polled 
as many votes as Roosevelt four years ago, and 
that Bryan polled 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 in ex- 
cess of Parker’s 1904 vote. 

After all is said, Bryan is almost unquestion- 
ably the strongest man the Democrats could have 
named this year. As a campaigner he is without 
an equal in America, in point of general ability 
certainty no other Democrat has so jmpressed him- 
self upon the country and the time, and and he is 
besides a man of unassailable integrity, and of 
great personal magnetism. It was only the nomi- 
nation of such a man as Taft, coupled with the 
undoubted general popularity of the Roosevelt 
administration, that insured Republican success 
this year. Fairbanks or Foraker, Bryan would 
easily have beaten. In ability, character, experi- 
ence and all-round fitness, Mr. Taft, in our opin- 
ion, is 50 per cent better than any other Repub- 
lican mentioned for the nomination except the 
incorruptible Hughes of New York. 

& & 

A WORD ABOUT OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 

Whatever his personal political preferences, any 
citizen should be glad now that this is probably 
the general opinion of the man whom the people 
of the United States have now named as their 
next President. We have already spoken of his 
ability and high character, and it .is worthy 
of note thathe is a man of greater courage and 


less policy than Roosevelt. liis failure to carry 





a 
Ohio by the Roosevelt majority is largely due to 
the fact that he helped the Democrats there two 
or three years ago by openly denouncing the Re. 
publican machine. 


of them. 
the unwisdom of universa! suffrage. He first pro 
posed railroad rate regulation in an address de. 
livered before the railway owners themselves, Ang 
his labor decisions on the bench, as well ag his 
discharge of the Brownsville negro troops, are 
alike creditable to his courage, whether or not 
the trend of the labor decisions is Satisfactory 
to us. 

The South certainly, through its press, hag 
hailed our Nation’s new Chief Executive with 
manifestations of genuine friendliness, the olq 
conservative News and Courier in the old conser. 
vative city of Charleston voicing the general sep. 
timent in saying: 


“We believe him to be a man of uncom- 
monly high standards of personal honor, 
We believe that his sense of obligation is 
acute. We believe that he intends to be 
just and that he is not the shuttlecock of 
selfish caprice; that he is a firm, balanced, 
clear-headed man. Judge Taft cannot hope 
to tread an easy path, but we predict that, 
avoiding immoderateness in speech and con- 
ciliating where he can without compromise 
of essential principles, he will strive stead- 
ily and doggedly to stamp out corruption 
and to improve conditions in this Republic. 
Moreover, his discretion is such that he 
may be depended upon to prevent the em- 
broilment of the country with other pow- 
ers so long as peace with honor is pos- 
sible—and it is a pleasant reflection that a 
man of that description is to occupy the 
White House.”’ 





What Our Cotton Reports Show. 


On page 4 we are concluding our cotton re 
ports begun in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
On the whole, these reports seem to indicate— 

(1) That the crop is not materially larger than 
last year; 

(2) That unusually early maturity (which 
seems to be general from our reports) accounts 
for the unusually heavy ginning receipts up to 
this time; 

(3) That most of the distressed or debt cotton 
has been sold; and— 

(4) That most good farmers will now hold the 
remainder of the crop with the confident expecta 
tion of getting ten cents. 

The most gratifying feature of these letters to 
us has been the unexceptional recognition of the 
need of more diversified farming and of better 
care of the soil. We-.are coming to the time 
when the man who steals the heritage of posterity 
by ruining the land (which the Lord intended 
for the use of all generations, and which is one 


we are coming to the time, we say, when a mal 
who robs posterity in this way is going to be 
recognized as no less dangerous or unworthy that 
the guardian of an orphan who steals from his 
helpless ward. This language may sound strong 
but it is no stronger than the facts warrant. 


— 


“YOUR AD. HAS DONE ME MORE 
GOOD THAN ANY OTHER I EVER 
HAD.” 








Your ad. has done more good than any 
other I ever had. You may discontinue, 
as my stock is well sold out. 

P. M. FUNKHOUSER, 
Breeder of Chester White Hogs. 
Winchester, Va., Nov. 5. 1908. 


Coming to the Republican 
State Convention in North Carolina two or thre | 
years ago he assailed the Republican organiza. 
tions in the South and demanded higher Standards 
At Tuskegee he told the negroes ot | 
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Stop Making Cotton Your Only Money 
Crop, 


Mr. Seymour, of Alabama, in our last week’s is- 
sue says that the way to better prices for cotton 
is to grow more corn. 

I think that the best way out is to stop worry- 
ing everlastingly about the price of cotton, and 
to go to making more cotton per acre and planting 
fewer acres by putting the whole farm into a sys- 
systematic rotation of crops, for the development 
of its productiveness in all the crops included in 
the rotation. Then by growing more corn per 
acre, more oats per acre and more hay per acre, 
the farmers of the Cotton Belt will be more inde- 
pendent of the price for cotton, can grow it ata 
less cost, and will realize that there is profit for 
them in something besides cotton. 

When a farmer once raises manure enough to 


farmers who are independent of debt, have cattle 
to sell, oats to sell and corn to sell and bacon to 
sell, and then own their cotton, and control its 
marketing? Apostrophes to cotton, when the en- 
tire devotion to cotton is what keeps the cotton 
farmer poor! ‘Plant an abundance of provisions 
for his own use” without any idea that other 
crops and cattle can bring him cash to take him 
out of the bondage to the one crop! 

Do we ever hear the wheat growers of the 
North urged to plant enough provisions for their 
own use and merely try to sow more wheat? No, 
they grow wheat, corn, hay, oats, feed hogs and 
cattle, and farm! The Northern farmer grows 
crops to sell, and incidentally gets his home sup- 
plies as a matter of course. And not a Congress- 
man nor a State Senator at the South Carolina 
meeting rose to the occasion and told the farmers 
that good farming is the only way out. 





Making Sandhills Rich. 


Everybody in North Carolina knows or has 
heard of the sand hills of Moore County, and the 
barren character of the soil there. But for all the 
natural barrenness of the soil there was a valu- 
able growth of long-leaf pine on the sand hills,. 
and there is a dense, scrubby growth of oaks, and 
all through the open woods the tall ‘‘wire grass’ 





cover a corn-field that has already on it a growth 





of crimson clover, he will be getting towards in- 
dependence of the fertilizer trust, and will be get- 
ting so much from the other crops that he will 
not be compelled to put his cotton on a falling 
market, and his cotton will be his profit crop in- 
stead of his sole dependence. It is not the sub- 
stituting of this, that, or the other crop for cotton, 
but the making of every crop he grows a source 
of income, while his soil is all the time improving 
instead of being annually galvanized into a sort 
of life by an application of fertilizers merely to 
grow cotton, 
ot 


The farmer who farms will soon drop the idea 
that everything else grown is merely “supplies.” 
Some years ago a farmer in North Carolina boast- 
ed in the daily paper that he had raised corn 
enough to last him three years, evidently intend- 
ing to grow no more corn till that crop (or what 
the weevils left of it) was gone, while he grew 
cotton. It is the slavish bondage to the one crop 
that is retarding agricultural advancement in the 
South, and it is not the mere planting of more 
corn, or more of anything else, but the building 
up of the soil, and its increased productiveness 
per acre through good farming that is needed. 


& 


Renting on shares is all right as suggested by 
“Knarf Drow”; but the system of farming should 
be laid down and followed, and strictly followed, 
by landlord and tenant, and not the continual 
wearing out of the soil in renting merely to grow 
cotton. 

& 


Then I notice that Mr. Holmes says that some 
of the Louisiana farmers say they will grow no 
more cotton. But this is not the way out. Cot- 
ton is the natural leading crop of the South, and 


Some Massey Pointers This 


Week. 


Selling cottonseed is merely selling the 
farm by inches. 

& . 

Deepen the soil by plowing an inch deeper 
every season until you plow eight inches 
deep. 

& 

Mr. Tufts has used acid phosphate and 
potash liberally on the peas, and there is 
where these mineral fertilizers pay best. 

& 

What the farmer needs is not the sub- 
stituting of this, that, or the other crop for 
cotton, but the making of every crop he 
grows a source of incOme, while his soil is 
all the time improving instead of being an- 
nually galvanized into a sort of life by an 
application of fertilizers merely to grow 
cotton, 

a 

If the forest fires had been kept off there 
would have been quite an accumulation of 
humus and some fertility would have been 
found on the cleared land. But the forest 
fires run over the country continually and 
burn up all that would have made humus, 
and the soil remains barren. 





the Southern farmer cannot afford to drop it, and 
he will not want to drop it when he farms so that 
whatever price it brings it is his profit crop of 
the year. Mr. Walter Clark well says that the 
majority have no right to hold their cotton be- 
cause it is not theirs. That means that they 
have gone into debt for everything in order to 
raise cotton, and so long as this is the case, just 
so long will the cotton belong to some one else. 
It means that the tenants, who are merely crop- 
ping cotton on shares, would be better off work- 
ing for wages with those who have the means 
for real farming. It means that the sooner the 
present cotton-cropping system and the crop lien 
law are abolished, the better it will be for land- 
lord and tenant both. 

& 


Then at the meeting reported in South Carolina 
the old idea of “supplies”? again comes to the 
front, and Senator Smith ‘‘went on to describe in 
his eloquent way the part which cotton plays in 
the commerce of the world and the economy of 
the South, and his apostrophes to cotton entranced 
his hearers.” And it is just such talk that has 
done the mischief. How would the part which cot- 
ton plays in the markets of the world be less if 
every farm in the South made a bale or more per 
acre, and the crop was grown on one-third the 








grows. Hence, if the forest fires had been kept 
off, there would have been quite an accumulation 
of humus and some fertility would have been 
found on the cleared land. But the forest fires 
run over the country continually and burn up all 
that would have made humus, and the soil re- 
mains barren. 
But when means are taken to add this humus 
in some way very remarkable results can be had 
on this sand. This has been shown by the success 
of the farm which Mr. Tufts has opened up at 
Pinehurst, the noted winter resort. Of course 
what Mr. Tufts has accomplished in the few years 
by a liberal expenditure would take a much longer 
time for one who is compelled to make his farm- 
ing pay for the improvement, but it shows well 
what can be accomplished on a soil absolutely 
barren through feeding of stock and the use of 
manure, for it is the dairy herd at Pinehurst that 
has furnished the means for the great develop- 
ment there. 
& 
COWS, CORN, AND COWPEAS. 


great area is sown in cowpeas for hay. 





land it now takes? How much greater the ‘‘apos- 
trophes” would be if all the cotton was grown by 





All the corn grown is made into silage, and a] -~ 
When the| inches. 
dairy herd was first established, as a necessity 


dred cows had to be bought. But the manure 
went on the land, and year after year the soil 
has acquired humus and fertility. This year there 
are 750 tons of ensilage made from seventy-five 
acres. Part of this corn was grown on unmanured 
land and was very poor, but on part of the ma- 
nured land, where the swill from the hotels was 
spread aS manure, the extraordinary crop of 
thirty-one and one-half tons of silage was made 
by actual weight. I have made over twenty tons 
per acre on fertile bottom land in Virginia, but 
never dreamed that Moore County sand would 
ever make the above crop. There were 175 acres in 
cowpeas. Mr. Tufts grows two crops on the same 
land every year. The crop on the 175 acres was 
ready to mow early in July, and what the total 
crop this year will be is not yet ascertained. But 
last vear there were five and one-half tons per 
acre in the two crops. Have any of our farmers 
on better land ever made that amount of feed 
per acre? Mr. Tufts has used acid phosphate and 
potash liberally on the peas, and there is where 
these mineral fertilizers pay best. But he has 
made manure and applied it, and the sand has 
darkened in color, has become more retentive of 
moisture, and, as a result, grows big corn. 


& 
AN ACRE OF CORN. 


One acre of corn that was gathered in order 
to show the yield if it had been saved for grain 
made one hundred and ninety bushels of ears per 
acre. And, remember, that was on Moore Coun- 
ty pine barrens. There is no land in the whole 
South naturally poorer, and yet, all over the 
South there are farmers, so-called, scratching over 
far better land to get ten bushels of corn per 
acre, and buying a little 2—-8—2 fertilizer to 
make some cotton, when by growing peas and sil- 


fage and feeding stock they could make as much 


or more corn than is here grown on the sand, and 
make more cotton, too. In its present condition 
the Pinehurst farm would easily make a bale and 
a half of cotton per acre. Of course, Mr. Tuft’s 
plans have had the assistance of an intelligent 
manager in Mr. Swinnerton, and full credit should 
be given to his management. 


& 


WHAT THE FARMER OF SMALL MEANS 
COULD DO. 


The farmer with limited means could not, of 
course, put in a large dairy herd and buy the 
feed for them, but any intelligent man can work 
into something of the sort by growing the forage 
and getting the cattle by degrees, abandoning the 
purchase of the low-grade mixed fertilizers that 
are one-fourth sand, and using acid phosphate 
and potash to get a heavier growth of peas and 
feeding these with silage, and can thus gradually 
increase his manure to go broadcast on his land as 
fast as made. If peas, silage and manure can 
work such wonders on the barren sand, what 
could be done on the naturally fertile red clay 
of the Piedmont South, or on the level sandy soils 
of the coast with a clay bottom? For remember 
that the Pinehurst land is sand all the way down. 
A good short rotation, with peas, crimson clover, 
and a silo for some of the corn crop, and cattle 
to eat it, will bring big crops and prosperity to 
the farmers of the South, and will make one- 
fourth of the land now planted in cotton make 
more cotton than the whole now does, while 
making money out of crops that are now consid- 
ered only ‘‘supplies.’’ 


5 7 
THE WAY OUT. 


When a man makes manure enough to cover 
his corn-field every year, he is on the way out of 
bondage to the fertilizer trust, but so long as he 
depends on 2-—8—2 to make cotton, grows no 
forage and feeds no stock, scratches over a piece 
of land with a single mule and lays his corn and 
cotton by with a big furrow, he will find that that 
sort of farming does not pay, and that the Al- 
mighty is not going to help men who will not help 
themselves. It is sad to see the amount of hard 
work many farmers do to no purpose, simply be- 
cause they refuse to use their brains to save their 
muscle. 





Mr. Harrell is right in his reply to Mr. Alford; 
but the remedy is in not selling the seed at all, 
but in exchanging them for meal and hulls to be 
used on the farm that produced the seed. Sell- 
ing cottonseed is merely selling the farm by 








for supplying the crowd of winter guests with the 
best of milk and cream, the feed for the one hun- certainly cannot afford to be without them. 


Did you forget to plant those strawberries? You 
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DUROC, JERSEY 


My Virginia Dare No. 34800, farrowed 47 in one 
year, 102 in 7 litters. I now have some pigs, 
gilts and service boars from this noted strain 
Special price: n pigs #, two for$11. Leghorn 
and Minorca chicks fors» le. 

Te SHENK, 
URAY, Viegiale. 


40 Genuine Berkshire Pigs 


(Biltmore Stock.) 





Ready for delivery via. Seaboard or Southern 
Railway. Ten to twelve weeks old, weighing 30 
to 40 poundseach. Ten Dollars per Pair. 

W. W. MEREDITH, 


NETTA, Virginia. 


Two Black Spanish Jacks 


Well bred. One five and a half years; 
one thirteen months. Prices satisfac- 


J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N.C. 
5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out. send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, Sovrth. 
down sheep, stallions colt~ and fillies 
shorthorns, ;ointers and setters, prices 
right Horse »nd mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - 








Shelbyville, Ky. 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; a of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 











Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -. Seotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Be Dogs = = = 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 
Twenty-five Berkshire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $3.00. 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherrv 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- - Mulberry, Tennessee. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad. that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station. Fitzgerald, N.C. 








‘BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES — JERSEYS — POULTRY 


There Ts 
ONLY ONE WAY 


To find out about the GOOD THINGS WE 
ARE OF'FERING and that is to WRITE TO- 
DAY. WE CAN'T TELL IT ALL in this adver- 


tisement, 
BUT 


We have a BUNCH of Ligh rt ea which 
we will send FREE UPON REQUEST whic: 





| TELLS ALL ABUODT IT. Prrenonc 


BILTMORE FARMS, - - - Biltmore, N.C 


Ask for special pr'ce on our entire loft of 
pigeons and lofs fittings. 


RED RAVEN HERD DU20CS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $1(0 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, * - Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 




















Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired hy Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est buars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall thecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’} B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





And You Get Your Pay Every Night 





Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


And he will tell you aon, Woeth woot 
ing into, $3 : 7 














Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


SOUTHERN HOG AND STOCK FARMS 


So. FP. BARRY. 
Alexandria, - - - - Tennessee. 

Polavd China pigs, bred gilts and sows for sale, 
Pigs 3 months old 810, boars large enough for 
service $15 My stock is of best blood of the 
breed. I won every Champicn and Grand Cham- 
pion prize in the Poland China class atthe Ten- 
nessee State Fair held at Nashville last month. 
als» won every Fir-t for which I showed. Send 
check at once for what you want. 








FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 


ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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HARNESS 742% 
By Mail 


You can buy custom-made 
foak-tanned harness direct from 









you’re not satisfied 
farmer should have our - booklet. 
and ask for catalogue V 
THE KING HARNESS ‘co., 
14 Lake 8t., Owego, Tioga Co., N. . 


DeLOACH 
3% Porm H. PL 








Steam, MNT and Water Power Planers, 
hingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
we Pay fay — a 
Catalog 
DeLOACH MILL MF Wet cO., , Box 263, | Bridgeport, Ala. 


w LIVE STOCK 











AND DAIRY. w 











Some Profitable 


What is corn worth in the form of 
pork? That is a question of great 
importance to everybody who wishes 
to grow pork. Much will depend on 
how the corn is fed, whether by itself 
or in connection with other feeds. 
When corn is fed alone, forty-cent 
corn will make four-cent pork; fifty- 
cent corn will make five-cent pork; 
sixty-cent corn will make six-cent 
pork; seventy-cent corn will make 
seven-cent pork. Those figures are 
the averages of a number of tests in 
which a total of 134 pigs were used, 
and the total number of tests was 
twenty-one. Two of the tests were 
at the Texas Station, three at the 
Tennessee, four at the Alabama, two 
at the Indiana, one at the Oklahoma, 
one. at the Iowa, and’ eight at the 
Wisconsin Station. There were vari- 
ations in the results at-the different 
stations, but the variations do not fa- 
vor any one section of the country, 
and the averages given above can be 
accepted by the farmer as near what 
he will get in the form of pork by 
feeding corn alone to hogs. 


Does Not Pay to Feed Corn Alone. 


If marketed at the right season. 
corn has for several years been worth 
in the South something like seventy 
cents per bushel. It is evident, then, 
that it does not pay to feed corn alone 
to hogs; but that in no way prevents 
the grower from getting a _ large 
price for his corn when fed to his 
own hogs if other suitable feeds ac- 
company the corn. Bulletin No. 143, 
of the Alabama Station, which was 
reviewed in our last issue. shows that 
when corn alone was fed the results 
were poor financially and the daily 
gains were small. When corn was 
supplemented with a partial ration 
of cottonseed meal, the financial re- 
turns and the daily gains were satis- 
factory; but four deaths occurred as 
the result of the use of cottonseed 
meal. Tankage, a packing house by- 
product, was exceedingly satisfactory 
as a supplement to corn. It was al- 
most as_ satisfactory as cottonseed 
meal, and has the decided advantage 
over the meal that there is no danger 
in feeding it. When corn was sup- 
plemented with a ration of one-half 
cowpeas (the seed), the result was 
more satisfactory than when corn 
was fed alone, valuing the peas at 











Fall-Planted Crops for Hogs. 


Crops for Hogs. 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Corn Crop and Make Cheaper Pork. 
Crops to Plant, When and How. 


cents a bushel for corn, eighty cents 

for cowpeas, $25 a ton for cotton- 

seed meul, and $40 a ton for tankage, 

Grazing Any Crop With Pigs Im- 
proves Land. 

The cheapest gains, however, were 
made, as you remember, by the graz- 
ing of peanuts and soy. beans in 
connection with corn. The peanuts 
were charged for at the rate of 
$9.60 an acre, but working with 
data of real tests, #° is supposed 
that the peanuts would improve the 
following crop $7.50 an acre, so that 
the net charge for an acre of peanuts 
is $2.10. The cost of an acre of soy 
beans is estimated at $10.30, but it 
is assumed that the beans will bene- 
fit the following crop to the value of 
$7.50 an acre, so that the net charge 
for an acre of soy beans is $2.80. 
The total estimated cost of an acre 
of sorghum, $11.30, is charged up to 
the hogs, since sorghum is not a soil- 
improver. The total cost of an acre 
of chufas, $12.60, is likewise figured 
in against the hogs, as the chufas 
get no credit for improving the soil. 

However, it should not be supposed 
that hogs will not improve land if 


. they run on it to graze off any crop. 


The Arkansas Station gives some 
valuable data on this point. It fig- 
ured in lint at eleven cents and seed 
at sixty cents, finding that on that 
basis chufas grazed by hogs improved 
the value of the following cotton 
crop $7.68 per acre; soy beans made 
an improvement of $16.35 per acre; 
peanuts made an improvement of 
$22.81 per acre. We may reasonably 
conclude that if hogs graze even corn 
or sorghum, there would be a gain 
in the succeeding crop, as there was 
from their grazing the chufas at the 
Arkansas Station, chufas, like corn 
and sorghum, not being a legume. 
We should expect larger’ gains 
through the following crop, of course, 
when a legume is grazed off. 
A Succession of Hog-Feeding Crops. 
Those who have spent a large part 
of their lives in doing little more 
than raise cotton often are at a loss 
to know when to plant new crops 
they may want to use for hog graz- 
ing. The following tables will give 
them a large variety to select from, 
and it will pay to file away such in- 
formation, so that it can be had for 
use when wanted: 


























No Days from 
my; Planting Time 
Crop Time to Plant. Amount Seed per Acre. to Grazing 
| Time. 
————— —_— a ees See a ee 
PD cnencnecnses Sept. 1 to Oct. 15...._..-- Ue i a ee --99 to 120-..-- 
oe P 
Bur Clover.-.....- Sept. 1 to Oct. 1._._-.__.. 15 to 20 Ibs. cleaned seed - --90to 120.--- 
ol Sept 1t2 Nov. 1......... FOG WO i occ cis csccee swan ccnsscss|oeed 90 to 120-.-- 
x 4 to 6 Ibs. drilled. -__-- eee en on 
Rape .....-..----.- Sept. 20 to Oct. 15......-- 7to10 the broadoasted. --20to 75..-- 
ae Sept. 1 to Nov. 1......... 1% to 2bu. - eee Se: 
| Sept. 1 to Oct. 15......... AS oow cocdcokdcewigacasesdccassssece}eded 90 to 120-.-- 
+NoOTE: It may be preferred to mlx vetch with oats, rye, or wheat. 
Spring-Planted Orops for Hogs. 
on pore 
Alfalte ...-.-*-----! Feb. 25 to Apr. 1...--..-- 1 TOG on wacc wn ceecesesesancasensl seed 75to 9... 
(CRUIRG <~..6+-...-- Mar. 15 to Junel-_.. -...- | 3 to 4 pis. ..-..--.-.-.: ne | See 
Cowpeas | May 1 to July 10 | #4 du. drilled... -.--.-.-..------.---- 75to 90 
ers | ee en eee 1% on broadcasted ............-...-- He — 
Japan clover...... fp ee Oe ee | ee ee ees ee 60to 75-.--- 
ee eee | Feb. 1 to Mar. 20. | 1% opr Sea Oe 
Peanuts. ......-... May 1 to June 30. _..| 1 to 2 bu. unhul ed- .---90 to 120---- 
Rave __._..........| Mar. 1 to Mar. 31___--.... ph By pay ben Sa _.60to 75- 
Sorghum..........; Apr. 1 to June 30.-. ......| 1% to 2bu wucemeces|cnesObO M0s.- 
Soy beans...-.-.-- Apr. 1 to June 30... __.__. % ..--90 to 120 





used profitably till they reached the 
price of $1.05 a bushel. 








The hogs were charged seventy 


eighty cents a bushel. The peas were] 





| of hogs. 


It is 


(Continued on Page 11.) 





It has been shown that corn is too 
expensive to use as the sole feed 
likewise true that 
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Hold on, Mr. Scrub Stock Farmer! 


Here Are Four or Five Questions For You That May Turn You Into 
More Profitable Ways—What About Them? 


If these folks who think it foolish 
extravagance to invest $25 in a good 
poar or $100 in a good bull, and 
who go on year after year breeding 
to any scrub animal that may hap- 
pen to be near, would only stop to 
count the cost of their methods, they 
would not regard the price of a gool 
gire aS so excessive. 


I. 


Do you, Mr. Scrub Stock Farmer, 
doubt that a pig from that old sow 
of yours, sired by a pure bred Berk- 
shire or Duroc would be worth 50 
cents more at six months of age 
than one of those you will have that 
were gotten by that long-nosed 
rooter out in the pine woods? 

You must admit, if you are honest 
with yourself, that the difference 
would be much greater. Then if 
your sow has six pigs, there is 2 
difference of three dollars in the 
value of one litter. 

More than that, the cost per pound 
of gain will have been less in almost 
every instance with the grade pig. 


If. 


So long as you breed your cows 
to bulls whose ancestry is lost in a 
general mix-up of disagreeing types 
of unfitness, just that long you will 
have calves that will grow up into 
two-cent steers or one hundred- 
pounds-of-butter-a-year cows. 

And as long as you have cattle of 





ithis type you will fail to get a profit 


on the food they eat. 


Il. 


There are occasional good animals 
—good porkers, good dairy cows, 
good beef steers, that come of mon- 
grel ancestry; but they are the rare 


| exceptions and not the rule. 


To expect hap-hazard reproduction 
—you cannot call it breeding—to 
give animals adapted to any special 
purpose is one of folly’s wildest 
dreams. To expect the profits you 
should get from any kind of stock 
except those bred for a special pur- 
pose is another. 

i IV. 


If you want beef cattle, breed to 
a beef sire, a Shorthorn, an Angus, 
a Hereford. If you want dairy cat- 
ttle, breed to a dairy sire, a Jersey, 
a Guernsey, a Holstein. -The little 
difference in the fee, or the little 
extra trouble it may cost you, will 
return a big interest—if you select 
the type you want and stick to it. 

If there is no sire of merit in your 
locality, go in with some of your 
neighbors and buy one. 


Vv. 

Stock-raising is the hope of the 
South; but what shall it profit a 
man to carry slop to pigs that are 
all snout and legs, or to poke good 
peavine hay and cottonseed meal 
into cows that will only give a gal- 
lon and a half of blue milk per day? 








You Must MaKe Money Twelve Months 


in the 


The Only Way to Do So on the F 


Will Make the South as Pros 


Messrs. Editors: The writer was 
considerably interested in an article 
published in the September 26th is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer, 
viz., that of Mr. Meares making com- 
parison between the country in Cen- 
tral Ohio and that ef Central or 
Piedmont North Carolina. I enjoyed 
the honor of being born in the first- 
named State, and for the past eight 
years have been well content to re- 
side and raise stock in the Piedmont 
section of the South. 


Mr. Meares told how the farmers 
of Ohio are in the habit of working 
all winter long in the extreme cold, 
snow, and sleet; and I know what he 
said is true, because I did the same 
way for more than twenty years. We 
work the same way now, but are 
enabled to accomplish much more 
with far less hardship because of 
our having a climate so much su- 
perior to that of Ohio. 


I wish a great many of our farm- 
ers could take the trip Mr. Meares 
did, so that they could see what fine 
work is being done by the farmers in 
asection having far less natural ad- 
vantages than our section enjoys. 
Then I am sure they would return 
with the determination to go to work 
building up their farms during the 
idle hours of the winter months. 
Our farmers are every bit as indus- 
trious as are Ohio farmers, and the 
great reason, as the writer sees it, 
why our farms are not in as good 
condition as Ohio farms, is that be- 
Cause of our cropping rather than 

ing we have got into the habit 


of working only about two-thirds of 
fach year. 


Get More Stock and Farm the Year 
Round. 





The remedy for this evil (and it is; 


Year. 





arm is by Growing Live Stock—This 
perous as Ohio and the West. 


an evil, because men are never as 
well off when loafing a third of their 
time as they are when putting in full 
time under full pressure of steam) is 
for the Southern farmer to secure 
some first-class live stock that will 
demand his attention twelve months 
in the year. Winter work will thus 
become a habit with us after a little, 
and then we will see so many things 
we can do so much better during the 
cool days of winter than during the 
heat of summer. There are those 
brush lots to clean off, the gullies to 
fill, the underdraining to do, the land 
to break deep for next year’s corn 
crop, rocks and stumps to get out of 
the way, manure to haul, fences to 
build and repair, sheds and other 
buildings to erect, the lumber to get 
out for that silo you are to build 
next fall, roads to repair, and the 
dozen and one other things that can 
be done so _ pleasantly during our 
mild winter months, when we just 
come to find out about it. 


The Inspiration of Good Work. 


And it will pay, my friends. 1t 
will make of us stronger men in 
every way to know that we are ac- 
complishing something good every 
day. It will inspire us to greater ef- 
forts when we see what our first well- 
directed work is accomplishing. Af- 
ter a little we will be straightening 
up our backs, and, standing with our 
hands in our pockets, will contem- 
plate our work and say to ourselves: 
“That’s pretty darned good for a be- 
ginning, but here goes for something 
a little better. Jim over there thinks 
he knows how to make a better look- 
ing farm and grow better live stock, 
but we will show him if we have to 
work nights to do it.” 

A few thousand hot-bloooded far- 








mers like we are going to be will 
make as good a country here as 
God’s sun ever shown on. So let’s 
begin now this coming winter and 
get this working habit so fixed that 
we can’t resist it. | 


There is nothing undignified or de-| 
grading in honest, hard work, my 
friends, if that work is directed to- 
ward the accomplishment of some merits claimed for ‘it? 
good purpose. And is not the up- Of course it 
building of our country agricultural- is. 
ly a purpose worthy of any of us? That’s the 
The writer thinks so, and so do you, way we sell the 
my reader. A. L. FRENCH. 

Tubular 


R. F. D, 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Separator 


Furthermore, 9 
we assist you 
in the examin- 
ation by explaining the mechan- 
ism thoroughly. 

The simplicity of the Tubular is 
exemplified in its entire construc- 
tion; its durability is guaranteed 
by us and vouched for by satisfied 
every day users; and its efficiency 
proves itself, immediately, upon 
using. 

To prove these merits try a 
Tubular and be convinced. 

Catalog 283, explaining fully the 
entire mechanism, sent free for 
the asking. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
* 


= 
Isn’t It More 
Sensible 


to examine an article before buy- 
ing, than to take for granted the 





SOME PROFITABLE CROPS FOR 
HOGS. 

(Continued from Page 10.) 
sows and boars used for breeders 
should not be fed a great deal of corn 
because it is too expensive, to say 
nothing of the hogs keeping in bet- 
ter health and producing larger lit- 
ters if they do not have so much 
corn. A selection can be made out of 
the crops mentioned in the last two 
tables, that will keep sows fat enough 
without any corn, except grain may 
be needed about farrowing time and 
while the pigs are young. 








Difference in Live and Dressed 
Weights. 


Another question that hog-raisers. | 
especially those who wish to raise 
their own meat, should think about — 
is how much weight is lost when a 
hog is slaughtered. From one hun- FOR ALL MIXED FEEDS 
dred pounds of live weight there will | Niet] sbelled corn andall grains there 
be got about 72 per cent dressed 
weight. For easy calculation, one 
may say that he will have seventy- 
two pounds of dressed fresh pork for 
every one hundred pounds of live , 
weight, according to data supplied by | 
the Alabama Station. A 200-pound: 
hog will yield about 133 pounds of | 
fresh pork; a 150-pound hog, about 
108 pounds of fresh pork. 




















is no mill made that for 5) . 
easy running and complete 
grinding equals the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 
Grinding Mills 


New double cutters, force 
eed, never choke. Use 25 

- [’ per cent less power than 

See Eee ee any others. Six sizes. 

Especially adapted for gasoline engines. 

The Dupiex Mill & Mfg. Co.,Box 12, Springfield, Ohio 











Feeding the Dairy Cow. 


Our present knowledge of feeding 
can be boiled down into the follow- 
ing maxims: 

The more food the cows can be in- 
duced to eat, the more milk she will 
produce. Cows do not usually con- 
sume more food than they can prop- 
erly digest. The ration, therefore, 
should be made as palatable as possi- 
ble in order to induce the cow to eat 
large quantities. 

The larger the amount of protein 
in the ration, the larger the milk | 
flow. Protein in the ration is essen- 
tial to the production of the milk. 

The less energy required to digest 
the ration, the larger the milk flow. 

The richer the ration, the richer 
the manure. The dairy farmer must 
look here for a large part of his, 
profit. | 

No two cows can be fed alike. Each | 
must be studied differently. Increase 
the protein in the ration and watch 
the milk flow.—Prof. C. L. Beach. 





'! turn easily—loads 

'l seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 
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Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 

tion. Ask the dealer and 

don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Not Only Farmers, But All Citizens, 
Should Read It. 


Iam very glad Editor Poe’s letters 
will be preserved in this way, as they 
were too valuable to be lost in the 
current issues of the papers. I want 
to congratulate you on the continued 
improvement of The Progressive 
Farmer. I do not know what meas- 
ures you are adopting to increase its 
circulation, but The Progressive 
Farmer ought to be in the hands, 
not only of every farmer in the 
State, but of all who are interested 
in the agricultural dévelopment of 
the State, and this should include 
our entire citizenship. 

F. A. WOODARD. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Live Stock at South Carolina State Fair. 


List of Awards on Different Classes of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Holsteins: 
cows. 


The live stock classes at the South 
Carolina State Fair, while not so 
large as in some years, were of ex- 
cellent quality. Awards were as 
follows: 


S. J. Maloney, 1 and 2 


Sheep and Goats. 

Merinos: J. D. W. Watts, all 
prizes. 

Southdowns: J. A. Darby, 1 buck 
two to three, 1 and 2 pen ewes; W. 
S. Dickey, 2 buck two to three; R. 
A. Love, 1 buck one to two, 1 and 2 


Pure Bred Cattle, South Carolina 
Classes. 


Devons: T. J. Kinard, 1 aged bull, 


5 |ram lamb. 
2 bull two to three, 1 aged cow, 4 Cotswolds: All awards to T. J. 
heifer two to three, 2 heifer calf. Kinard. 

Ny; (A. Palmer, 2 aged bull, 1 bull|  porsets: All prizes to Kinard. 
one to two, 2 heifer one to two. Tunis: Fred Harmon, 1 buck two 


R. A. Love, 1 bull two to three, 1 
bull calf. 

Ashland Stock Farm, 2 bull one 
to two, 2 bull calf, 1 heifer two to 
three, 1 heifer one to two, 1 heifer 
calf, 1 old herd, 1 young herd. 

Watson & Son, 2 cow. 

Shorthorns: J. B. Heriot, 2 aged 
bull; all other awards to J. A. 
Darby. 

Red Polled: S. J. Summers, ry 
aged bull, 2 cow, 1 heifer calf. | 

R. M. Jenkins, 1 young bull, 1 


to three; J. D. W. Watts, 2 buck 
two to three, 2 buck one to two, 2 
ewe lamb; all other awards to M. R. 
Spigener. 

Mixed Class: Oxfords, Hampshires, 
Shropshires; T. J. Kinard, 1 buck 
two to three, 1 buck one to two, 1 
ewe lamb; W. S. Dickey, 2 buck one 
to three, 1 and 2 pen ewes, 2 ewe 
lamb. 

Goats: All prizes on*Angoras and 
| Maltese to J. D. W. Watts. Best dis- 
;play native goats, Fred Harmon. 
| 





cow. 
Herefords: S. D. Cross, 1 aged | Swine. 
bull; W. L. Buyck, 2 aged bull; J. C. | issex.—Prizes divided between 


Shannon, 2 young bull; 

purizes to J. D. W. Watts. |Mr. Macdonald winning 5 firsts, Mr. 
Jerseys: A. D. L. Barksdale, 1|Shannon 3. 

aged bull, 2 bull one to two. | Berkshires.—B. Vaughn, 


all other! Alex. Macdonald and J. C. Shannon, 


1 aged 


awards to Woodburn Stock Farm. 
Guernseys: T. J. Kinard, 2 aged 

bull; Alex MacDonald, 1 bull two to 

three, 2 heifer calf; all other awards 


all other prizes to R. F. Shannon. 
Poland Chinas.—W. S. Dickey, 1 

aged boar, 1 sow pig, 2 display; L. 

K. Couch, 2 boar one to two; all oth- 





oO. I. C.s.—D. L. M. Thomason, 1 
Open Classes, 


bull; S. J. Maloney, Tenn., 2. 


COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION IN| Washington, D. C.’’ Here they are: 
THE SOUTH. 1. Are the farm homes 
neighburhood as good as they should 
be under existing conditions? 
2. Are the schools of your neigh- 


cemnianiccmaetll 


An Organization That Deserves th 
Support and Aid of All Our Read- 
ers—A Dozen Questions You 
Cught to Consider. 


isfactorily for life on the farm? 

3. Do the farmers in your neigh- 
borhood get the returns they reason- 
ably should from the sale of their 
products? 

4. Do the farmers in your neigh- 
borhood receive from the railroads, 


The Commission on Country Life, 
appointed by President Roosevelt, is 
in the South this week. The Com- 
mission consists of Prof. L. H. Bai- 


S. E. Spratt, 2 aged bull; W. D.| boar, 1 sow one to two; W. E. Chap- | 
Jordan, 2 bull two to three; J.|man, 2 boar one to two, 2 sow one 
M. Rasor, 2 heifer calf; all other|to two; Watson & Son, 2 boar pig; 


to J. G. Mobley. er awards to S. J. Summers. | 
Holsteins: S. J. Summers, 2 aged| Duroc-Jerseys.—R.-‘M. Jenkins, | | 
bull; all others to E. J. Zobel. sow; other awards to G. W. Harmon. 


sow. 
Shorthorns: J. A. Darby, 1 aged! Victorias —W. E. Chapman, all! 
| prizes. 


in your | 


borhood training boys and girls sat- | 


highroads, trolley lines, etc., the ser- 
vice they reasonably should have? 
5. Do the farmers in your neigh-| 
berhood receive from the United | 
States postal service, rural tele-| 
phone, ete., the service they reason- | 
bly should expect? | 
| 6. Are the farmers and 
| wives in your neighborhood satis- 
}factorily organized to promote their | 
mutual buying and selling interest? | 

7. Are the renters of farms in| 
your neighborhood making a satis- | 
factory living? 
8. Is the supply of farm labor in| 
your neighborhood satisfactory? | 

9. Are the conditions surrounding | 
hired labor on the farms in your} 








their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


neighborhood satisfactory to the| 
hired men? 

10. Have the farmers in your 
|neighborhood satisfactory facilities 


for doing their business in banking, | 
credit, insurance, etc.? | 

11. Are the sanitary conditions of 
the farms in your neighborhood sat- 
| isfactory? @ 
| 12. Do the farmers and _ their 
wives and families in your neighbor- 
hood get together for mutual im- 
provement, entertainment, and social 
intercourse as much as they should? 


What, in your judgment, is the 
most important single thing to be 


done for the general betterment of 
country life.? 





Amatite— A Heavy-Weight Roofing. 


The resisting ability of a roofing depends 
largely upon the amount of material there is in 
it—not upon the thickness nor upon the number 
| of layers, but upon the actual density of the 
| roof—that is upon its weight. A light weight 
ready-roofing may be as thick as Amatite. but 
| if it is not. as heavy. roll for roll, it can’t have 
|}as much good stuff in it. Amatite weighs as 
much as roofings that cost three times its 
price. 

Free sample and booklet on application to 
the nearest office of the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, New York, Chicago, Clev land, Al'e- 
gheny. Kansas City, St Louis, Minneapolis, 
| Philadelphia, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Boston. 


Grimesland "ou" 


ques North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 

Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 








sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland., N.C. Raleigh, N C, 





STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands. in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buyor sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 








Send for my list of farms and town property. 
B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
Muskrats, Minks and other 
Furs. Write and we willsend 
our free price list. 
THE NORTH WESTERN FUR CO., 
DURAND, Wisconsin. 


‘PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 


———., 
ee, 
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EVERY FAR*ER OUGHT 
TO HAVE A COPY OF 


CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


A 66-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLING OF 


Concrete, the farm building ma- 
terial. 

The nature and composition of 
concrete. 

Assembling the materials; mix- 
ing conerete; constructing forms; 
placing concrete. 

Description of methods of build- 
ing farm structures; walls. foun- 
dations, floors, walks, drain tile, 
fence posts, cisterns. silos, well- 
curbs, well beds, root ce lars, ice 
houses, tanks, troughs. land rollers, 
stoves, safes and steps. Concrete 
building blocks, shingles, roofing 
tiles, sewer pipe culverts and oth- 
er molded portable products. 

= but thorough and invalua- 
ble. 


Address all orders to 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST —— 


The Call-WattCo. 








































SHIP ME 


ALL YOUR F U RS 


I PAY HIGHEST P+: ICEs 
and charge 
NO ¢ OMMISSION. 
I PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES: 


1 Buy More Furs from Trappers and 
Dealers Than are Handled by All dt. 
Louis Commission Houses Combined. 


Write To-Day for Free Circular Giving 
Correct Prices. 
| . 


ABRAHAM. 
232 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FARM FOR SALE 


One ‘Hundred and twenty-nine acres, sandy 
soil; good for general farming and especially 
adapted to trucking and fruit growing. Good 
neighborhood and location. 2 miles of Lemon 
Springs. Address, J. H. HENLY, 

R.F. D. 1, Sanford, N.C. 

















ley,of New York; Dr. Henry Wallace, 
of lowa, Kenyon L. Butterfield, of 
Massachusetts, Walter H. Page, 
editor of the World’s Work, and 


| ° rifford Pinchot, Chief of the U. S. m Your Own 
Pocket 


Forestry Service. The Commission- 
ers came in a body to Richmond, 

Says Wm. Galloway 
to You 














Va., where the party divided, part 
of them going to Athens, Ga., the 
others visiting Raleigh and Spartan- 
burg. The whole Commission will 
meet at Knoxville, Tenn., the 13th, 
and from there proceed to Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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all that the best spr 










Ween Be F round satisfactory a spr 
This Commission covers a_ wide 


range of activities, and its syste- 
matic efforts to get at the needs of 
the farmer and farm life can hardly 
fail to crystallize opinion about some 
phases of progress—and then result 







































President It’s new. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
I'm the man whose spreader is so much 
the best that I can afford to send one to you. 


Freight Prepaid 


All Freight Prepaid and I don’t meop yen waiting. I 
don’t delay to write a lot of letters. 
the fair month’s trial of my Galloway Spreader when 


Why?” and “(3) What suggestions 
have you to make?” not only will 
help our readers in formulating any 
ideas they may wish to write the 
Commission, but ought also to prove 
suggestive of thought and action 








once from one of my Factory’s Transfer Stations—Mi 


“Keep Your Money 


paid. 
need for a manure spreader. 


Manure Spreader Proposition. 
guarantee that any practical and reasonable man could ask for. 
to give Genuine Satisfaction. i 


return every cent of your money without question. 
I challenge the world to produce as practical, durable and all 


GALLOWAY’S 


THE ONLY ENDLESS APRON FORCE FEED 
WAGON BOX MANURE SPREADER 


Take my hand and signature and bond on that—as legal binding as any con- 


or high wheeled wagon—narrow or wide tread. 
and simplest machine made. For those who want a la: 
have just perfected a 60 or 70-bushel pattern, complete with trucks. 
It has all the merits of the famous Galloway 
Spreaders with some additional! exclusive features that willinterestyou. Itis 
45 inches wide and has adjustable bolster stakes. 
tion about this new machine—all explained in my New Free 


; r tract ever made on earth. 
in actually needed reforms. The fol- capacity 60 to 60 bushels. 
lowing twelve questions—each one a ‘ 

followed by the inevitable ‘(2) Wm. Galloway 









rust you to make® 


ou 
get it direct from the factory at Waterloo, lowa, or shipped at 















Here’s 
the idea— 
Keep your money 
in your own pocket. Order 
now—direct from this offer— 
by letter or postal. Let me send you 
one of my Galloway Spreaders on 30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. No money down. 











until you try my Spreader. 


eader ought to do—send it back, and! will 





eader at any price as my 


~ Wagon Box Spreader is made in three sizes— 
tis built to last a lifetime and it fitsany truck 
. It’s the lightest draft 
er spreader, I 


It’s in a class by itself. 


Spreader Catalog for 1908-9. 


letter that you want to get my NewFreeSpreader 
Catalog and my Special Spreader Prop- 
osition. I'll take care of you right. 
Wm. Galloway, President 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
















among ourselves. Read the ques- 
tions and then write your views to 
“The Commission on Country Life, 





30 Days Real Free 





Kansas Gity—or Madison, Wisconsin.;Write meso you can get one for 






679 Jetferson St. 
Waterloo 
lowa 














Trial 





Freight pre- 
I know you are a responsible man if you have any 
Keep your money in your own 
Tell me to send you my Special 
I back the Galloway permanenily with every 
I back the Galloway 
If it is not everything it is claimed to be—if it does not do 





Ask for full informa- 


YOU JUST WRITE ME ONCE. Justsay ona postal or by 






This Spreader Beats 


the World 


—Galloway’s 
is NOW the 

























facturers and the Farmer. 


It means exactly what it says. 


Every statement I make to you and every Galloway 
spreader is backed by my 


$25,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 








Standard 















: Special 
Proposition 


which is real co-operation between the beery 4 
It gives youa chan 
cut down the cost of your spreader and almost pay 

it in one year. 
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Letter Carriers. 








With Our Rural 





Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








WHAT UP-TO-DATE SERVICE DE- 
MANDS. 


One Thing is Up-to-date Roads— 
The Methods of Fifty Years Ago 
Will Not Do To-day. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: As for 
bad roads, I think I have a right to 
plow and kick, for only half of my 
route is public road. The other half 
is farm and woods paths, used for 
farm purposes and for connecting 
public roads. Now, Brother Car- 
riers, this ought not to be. “Ley. 
you say, “what can a little, insignifi- 
cant mail carrier do in so great an 
undertaking?’”” Remember there are 
nearly forty thousand of us, and we 
have a right to a voice in all public 
affairs of this kind. Just think what 
a power forty thousand such voices 
would have if we would all exercise 
our voices a little and in the right 
direction. And now the thing we 
want to do is to have these by-paths 
and farm roads, where mail service 
igs established, made public roads 
and worked and improved accord- 
ingly. And there is no legitimate 
way to do it but by legislation and 
taxation. We can’t depend on the 
old fogy methods of fifty years ago 
to do it. Visit some locality where 
these modes are in practice, where 
they compel each man of road age to 
work so many days a year, and nine- 
ty-nine times out of a hundred you 





won’t see any road at all, 
trail. 

Now, this is not in keeping with 
our day and time, to say nothing of 
the extra expense on vehicles, time 
and worry. Let us bestir ourselves 
and get our representatives more in- 
terested in this great issue. 

J. C. PIERCE. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


only a 





The Good Roads Agitation. 


The news from the R. F. D. boys 
lately is intensely interesting, not 
only to themselves but to our pat- 
rons. So many valuable suggestions 
are found, but the best I’ve seen is 
how to grease a buggy. 

Then the good roads agitation must 
be kept up. We are in the van and 
must lead the fight before the next 
Legislature. And by the way, one 
candidate from this county is an ex- 
sub carrier, and I think we will have 
no difficulty in enlisting his support. 
Did you notice that the Postmaster’s 
State Association, which met here a 
few weeks ago, adopted our resolu- 
tion, asking the Legislature to make 
all post-roads public highways, and 
that they be kept up by the public? 
It occurred to me that they should 


at least have given us the credit of 


first promulgating the idea. 
A. J. HUNTER, 
Vice President. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 














ww THE MARKETS. €*¥ 








The most noticeable feature of 
the markets is the slow but steady 
advance in the price of cotton. It 
js evident that ten cent cotton is a 
thing of the near future, if farmers 
will only hold back from excessive 
marketing. 

Meats and meal show a downward 
trend this week. The peanut mar- 


ket remains firm. Large receipts 
are likely to lower prices of to- 
bacco, 

We wish, in this connection, to 


call attention to the value of our 
market reports. The farmer must 
keep posted on buying and selling 
as well as on raising crops, if he 
makes the most out of his farm. No 
other farm paper in the South gives 
as complete, as accurate, and as up- 
to-date reports as does The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


to 9 1-16 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co , Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps ) 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 7, 1908. 
Receipts since our last report 
have been large and prices are a lit- 
tle easier on some grades. The 


_ Character of the tobacco still con- 


tinues good and we notice less dam- 
age in what has been on the ware- 


NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
Norfolk, Va., Nov. 7, 1908. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 


_ and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 





ee 34% to 3% 
POMIOLLY DPSINO: coc cccccecccessssasec $ to 3% 
DREN Ec ak pend 6Sauaeeraeaes 2% to 3 
DIAGHING PlOKOO... 2.2.26. 0606566<-< 2% to 3% 
GR ices Lee cuueucae abun cawwais 34%to ..- 

Spanish Peanuts..-...............-.. 96 to 
ee a 4.00 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 7, 1908. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-.--..--.- 11 





D S. Bellies, packed .... ...... 11% 
D. S. Butts 914 
Butter—Creamery....-..- 
Hams— Choice, as to s 

MOG ona tu aoa nigh oa wines 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 11% 


Pearl meal............ Wied See $1.90 
Wie: CON conc cess ccecccecscac 180 
Hay—Timothy -........- 90 to 100 
Graln—Corn, white 98 








COUN IRON ees cnn. ccnscccss ewes 97 
Oats—Clipped white............... 68 
1 ee eee eee 65 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 93 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. ...-. $1.50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 1.50 
Corn, bran. per 100 pounds a 1.10 
Middiings, per 100 pounds. 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds ae 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 45 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. ........-... 39% 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .........:...- 80 
ee 80 
WRN RN eros cc cecs kei cccacaciwcas $1.05 
Bagging—2 pounds ................ 7% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-..--- $5.50 to 5.75 
tcc secs ssccestccecassnsecce 5.00 to 5.25 
EE nn cacinsncuaccsnnnucasas 4.50 to 5.25 
CRONE 6 an cc tices cxtnwecucura wanes 4.00 to 4.25 





ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, Nov. 7. 1908. 


More Will Come South, 


(Continued from Page 5.) 
for 25 years. Lived among the 
hills in the Southern part of 
Ohio until 21 years old, then 
on the plains of Central Ohio 
for twenty-one years, and have 
been in Alabama three years. 
I like the South very well: think 
it better to own a farm in the 
South than to work for wages 
in the Middle States. I think 
the next ten years will bring 
many renters and wage-workers 
to the South from the Middle 
States. 

I am inexperienced in the use 
of commercial fertilizers, how- 
ever, and would like to ask Mr. 
Massey, or any one who may 
know, what results I would be 
likely to get from pine straw 
and leaves used in the follow- 
ing manure for sweet potatoes: 
Furrow the ground out good, 
put in a liberal amount of the 
leaves and straw, and about 
500 pounds floats per acre, 
and turn the dirt back on dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. 
Then at planting tigre turn on 
more dirt and fertilize with cot- 
tonseed meal, acid and kainit. 

At some future time I will 
tell our readers how I raise 
melons. I think The _ Pro- 
gressive Farmer is doing a good 
work already, but there is a 
class yet unreached and unaid- 
ed. If desired I will suggest a 
plan by which we may reach a 
few at least and not interfere 
with anything already being 
done. With thanks for all in- 
formation received and a hope 
for better agriculture in the 
South, BOB IRION. 

Jefferson Co., Ala. 


It is a common practice with 
growers of sweet potatoes on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia to cover 
the land over in winter with pine 
straw and plow it under for sweet 
potatoes. Then in the spring the 
fertilizer is put in the furrows and 
bedded on and the plant set. They 
make large crops. But that way of 
getting humus in the soil is a labor- 
ious and expensive way, and it would 
be far better to sow crimson clover 
on the land in the fall and thus have 
a mass of green matter to turn in 
the spring, and a_ nitrogen-fixing 
crop too. Then if the clover is 
turned under deeply it will rot more 
rapidly than the pine straw, and you 
will need only an application of acid 
phosphate and potash. Floats used 
in heavier amount with this green 
manure would probably act very well 
but whether quick enough for the 
potato crop I cannot say, having 
never tried it. Getting humus-mak- 
material in the soil is important in 
the cultivation of either Irish or 
sweet potatoes, but get it there in 
an economic way through the use of 
legumes that will save you the buy- 
ing of nitrogen. 

Please do not fail to let us have 
your letters on melon growing and 
also how to reach the class of farm- 
ers of whom you speak. 





Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then IT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















AWING MACHINE. It 
saws do’ pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 


withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEM 
and testimonials from thousands. First order 


ENTS 
@eoures ‘Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
168-164 E. Harrison Streot, Chicago, lilinolse 








THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 


Our Cutter won the highest award at State 
Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Want one agent in every town in the South. 
Descriptive circulars, etc , free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N.C. 


A Dollar Bill 


Iuclosed in an Envelope 
with Your Name and 
Address, will Bring You 





WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 





Until January 1, 1910. 


In every issue throughout 1909, will be one of 
those inimitable. cnatty, personal, historical 
and biographical sketches by Mr. Watson—the 
little things that bring history right home to 
you and make you live with the great person- 
ages and take part is the mighty pageantries of 
vanished days. 

The History of the Life and Times of An- 
drew Jackson will re-commence in the January 
number. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian 

















house floors. The weather is dry 
: 3 " F Common Medium ‘ 
M®6old and we think is checking oa. ee - Is Larger, Brighter and Better. 
the receipts to some extent. 14 hands .....---..------- $65@90 8s90@110| Night-Riding a Development of ‘ 
ee 14% hands ................. 80@115 115@125 Lynching. It contains each week nine columns of edito- 
wWeltoaes Firters | 12,, BANGS -.--------------- 95@135 les? 158 . rials by Mr. Watson; Summary of Events as 
_— ae _ 2 “as os eo i aaa Hs dtd pp ne I want to commend you for your] they happen, illustrated by cartoons, by Tom 
—---- ae ae Bit 445, oie stand on the ‘“‘night-rider’’ question. | Dolan; Public Opinion Throughout the Union: 
Regen | 2544@40%4 | 114@154 It is only a more cowardly develop- | Under ths Vine and Fig Tree, a Home Depart- 
Cutters Smokers CHICAGO HORSES. ment of lynching as tolerated in our| ™€2t conducted by Grace Kirkland; a short 



































= = story of enthalling interest; Poetry, Humor 
Common | 104@124 | 9%@10% Onigego, Nov. 7.198. | country. and Things worth Knowi 
Medium 134@14%4 | 104@11%4 Poor Good esponsibility 7 - 
Good | 1434@22%4 | 114@1344 tofair tochoice|) How much_ responsibility for 
nana 2. |} — ——— | Drafters..... .-.--..------- $125@165 $170@215| lynching rests on the lawyers of the 
pecial Sun-cured Dark- fired | Loggers and feeders _-...-- 60@160 165@215 | > °° 8 at be i iu All for One Dollar 
ition |r 6X%@ 9%) 64@ 8%| Farm mares and small - | South? Will you answer? Are they 
DS ea um Re eas 9%@10% | 84@11_ tna we eeeeenee- anne 50@100 i not allowed too much license in the 
ween, the wa ere -re--nenn-e---->- | Ha es, Actors and coachers.... : 140@850 manipulation of results in our 
d almost pay fof Co arriage pairs..-.....- 2D 67 courts? T. J.H x 
: mmon Primings ........-...----- 1 to 3%] Western (branded) -. 60@100 : coey See ale 
a Galloway to Fine Primings.....-.-..--. 4 to 6%] Mules.................--..-. 150@200 James Island, S. C. The Jeffersonian, ° Thomson, Ga. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
sae; horns, White Wyandottes, 
7. B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs. 

wees, $1.25 for 13. 

- Send for folder. it’s free. 


-NEVIN POU!.TRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





ee 
ry 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1 00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - . $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - ~ $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 
100 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 


None bétter anywhere. Toms, $4.00: hens. 
$3.00: $9.00 pzr trio. Order now, vefore they are 
sold fur the holiday trade. 

Also a few nice singie comb R. I. Red cocker- 
els at $2,00 to $3.00. The cherry red color at the 
latter price. R I. Red eggs for hat hing, in 
season, Special $2.00 ver setting of 15: others 
$1.50. No turkey ees sold 

ROBERT S. TAYLOR, 
R.F. D No 2, Mt. Olive, N.C. 


M. B. TURKEYS FOR SALE 


As good as the best. A few extra tine young 
birds, Also one old Tom and six Hens. ali to be 
sold cheapif taken at once. Address 

D.C HOOD, Matthews, N.C. 











e 





THREE White Wyandotte Cocks (1907) 
at $5.00 each; 10 White Wyandotte 
C ckerels at $2.50 to $5.00 each. Would 
exchange three Wyaudottes for three 
Brown Leghorn Coker *ls 
WAKEFIELD POULTRY FARM. 
Charlotte, N.C. 














PIGEONS! 


Homers, mated at work. 50 cents per pair. 
Homers, as large as Carneaux, $1.25 per’ pvir. 
Carneaux—imported or domestic—zrand birds 
$3.00 to $5.00 per pair. Young Caraoeaux, $1-00 


h. 
“SIDNEY JOHNSON, 
Boydaton. Virginia. 





UY san Incubator and Brooder. The best 
made. at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book. 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode [sland Reds for 
H. &. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


sale. Please write me. 








FOR SALE. Sizes three, 
four, five and six inches. 


90,000 DRAIN TILE 


Write for prices. 
PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co., 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


{a the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America. the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1.700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel. good water, svils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country. excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 

of clay. and many other minerals and 





metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land. to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements. furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
cturer, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 











THE POULTRY YARD. 
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You Get Money from Your Hens 


Messrs. Editors: Having good 
success with heus laying during the 
Winter months, 1 thought probably 
an outilne of my plan of teeding 
might be of help to some of your 
reauers. Getting eggs in winter de- 
pends upon teed anu warm quarters 
Lo sleep in, and not so much on the 
vreed aS sOme would have it. Any 
good breed will do. Select good, 
strong, well developed pullets that 
were hatched not iater than April, 
whatever number you wish to keep; 
but do not keep over twenty-five in 
one house. 
The Best Kind of Hen House. 
A house ten by six feet is a good 
size tor that many, built three sides 
ciose and the front facing the south. 
une 1x12 plank at bottom, three 
teet wire netting next, and then two 
1 x 12’s at the top make a nice front 
for the house. Arrange the house 
inside so you can have a scratching 
pen under the perches. This is 
easily done, by having a shelf just 
under the perches to catch the drop- 
ping; it will also be a great conven- 
ience in cleaning out, which must be 
done to insure success. The floor 
should be filled in so it will be dry 
even during rainy weather. Keep 
the scratching pen littered about one 
foot deep with straw or other litter, 
leaves being excellent. Feed all the 
grain in the litter and cover it up. 
Avoid feeding too much corn, as 
there is danger of getting the layers 
over-fat, especially where older stock 
are kept, this showing one of the ad- 
vantages of keeping pullets which 
are not apt to get over-fat. Also, 
not having to go through the molt, 
they get in good shape for laying in 
winter. 

The Grain Feed. 

Wheat and oats are fine for the 
laying hens; and where one cannot 
get wheat, one can always get wheat 
bran and shorts, which make a splen- 
did substitute, equal parts bran and 
shorts with a little cottonseed meal 
making an excellent mash. Mix with 
a little water, not wet or doughy, 
but just moist enough to crumble. 
This also can be thrown on top of the 
litter in the scratching pen, and the 
birds will always scratch for what 
they get in the straw. Be careful 
not to feed more mash than will be 
eaten up at once, as it will be liable 
to sour. 


Rabbits or Lean Meat Substitutes for 
Green Bone. 


This in the morning, with some 


Poultry at Charlotte 


Creditable Exhibitions and 


Charlotte and Salisbury both held 
their annual Fairs last week and 
both felt the keen competition which 
two fairs within fifty miles of each 
cther at the same time are bound to 
make, 

At Charlotte, I found the poultry 
in its usual place under the grand 
stand, and not having the whole of 
the space at that. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How to Get Eggs in Winter. 


Comfortable Houses, Balanced Rations and Careful Attention Will Help 








Much Interest — Good Arrange- 
ments ard Bad. 





There are horse | specimens of the different breeds on 
stalls on the ground which puts the| exhibition; 
poultry so high up that the space is|can be made of the winners, as when 
very narrow and quite unsitable for|the writer reached the grounds on| 
anything but the smallest kind of an|Tuesday morning quite a few of the 
exhibit and quite inadequate for|winning birds had been removed 
what I know the breeders of Meck-|from the grounds and sent to Salis- 
lenburg County could put on exhibi-|bury to compete at the fair there. 


During the Cold Weather. 


oats buried in the little, and a good 
feed of corn at night, one hour be- 
fore roosting time, will serve for the 
grain ration; and the hens will get 
off the roost in the morning and go 
to scratching for any grain that may 
not have been found the day before. 
This grain must be supplemented 
with animal food of some sort and 
green feed. For animal food, one 
pound of fresh green cut bones per 
day for twenty hens is best; but 
where bones cannot be obtained, 
rabbits or lean meat of any sort will 
do. Milk also is very good, which 
can be mixed in the mash and also 
be given as a drink. For green feed, 
a patch of rye or wheat (I prefer 
wheat) will make plenty of green 
feed if sown in September; or green 
feed can be supplied from the family 
garden, in the shape of collards, 
beets, carrots, etc., which are hardy 
and stand in the open during the 
whole winter if a little earth is 
drawn up to them in the fall. The 
chill taken off the drinking water in 
cold weather is also very beneficial. 


A Balanced Ration Necessary. 


Do not feed corn alone, 
pect eggs in winter. You often hear 
people say, ‘“‘My hens lay in win- 
ter and I feed nothing but corn’; 
but if you look further, you will find 
their hens have a nice grove with 
plenty of dead leaves to scratch in, 
where they can find bugs and worms 
even in the winter, also some green 
feed somewhere around. Keep your 
hens scratching for what they eat. 
Such are the hens that lay in winter, 
not the ones that sit at the gates or 
doorstep looking for the next feed 
of corn to be thrown out on the 
ground. 

Try this kind of feeding one sea- 
son, and see what results you will 
get. Start early in the fall, by sepa- 
rating the pullets you are to keep for 
layers; and feeding them plenty of 
muscle-forming foods and _ not too 


and ex- 





|The entries in this department were 
closed a day sooner than in any oth. 
‘er department and some disappoint. 
ment was felt at this by intending 


some whose birds did not get back 
from Raleigh and Greensboro in time 
to be shipped to Charlotte. 


tions which can be provided, since 
poultry of some kind. At Richmong 
and Greensboro, 
there were large displays put up in 


crowded from morning till night, 


the State was 


—_ 
—= 






ee et 


exhibitors who had not noticed that 
the change had been made ang by 


It is to 
be hoped that better accommoda. 


tions will be provided for this de. 
partment, as an attractive display of 
poultry is one of the best attrac. 


almost every one is interested jp 
this year, 


where 


attractive manner the buildings were 


eS a ee ee ee ee Sl ee 


At Salisbury this year the poultry 
was moved from the building which 


it occupied last year and put under 
the grand stand; but as the stand is 


large and the poultry was given the 
whole of the space there was room 


for the large exhibit that was made, | 


Most of the larger exhibits from 
Greensboro went to Salisbury, ang 
when these were supplemented by 
the local breeders it made a very 
fine display. Almost every part of 
represented except 
the extreme east, good exhibits go. 
ing from Raleigh, Charlotte, Greens- 
boro, Burlington, Asheville, and 
many other towns, and it was dem- 


onstrated again that North Caroling 


breeders do not need to fear compe- 
tition from any source at the poultry 


shows. 


This is only the second fair that 
Salisbury has held; but they have 
very attractive grounds and build- 
ings, and if better facilities for get- 


ting to and from the grounds could 


be provided they could hold a fair 
second to none in the State. It is to 
be hoped that before another fair 


season comes around the electric 


railway will have extended its lines 
to the grounds. 
J. S. JEFFREY, 
Poultryman A. & M. College and 
Experiment Station. 








ROWN FENC 


Strongest, most durable fence “aS 

made, Heaviest, closest wires, Double ~ 

galvanized, Practically indestructible, Stock 
strong.Chicken tight. 15 to 35c per rod. Sample Free.We pay 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. &9 Cleveland, 
















much corn; and you will have plenty 
of eggs in winter. I have thirty 


15 Gents a Rod 





pullets that were hatched the tenth 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
4 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 








day of last May, and six of them 





for 34-inch; 27¢ for a 47-inch 








Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 





have already (by the middle of Feb- 


Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 








ruary) hatched off seventy chicks: 


made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 














and eight more of them are sitting 

















ITSELMAN_ BROS. 























now. Those pullets were fed as above 
directed. Do not forget to see that 
there is plenty of grit that the hens 
can get as wanted. Hens will natu- 
rally lay in spring, when Nature fur- 
nishes them with green and animal 
feed. D. CRIGHTON. 


and Salisbury Fairs. 


tion if a suitable building was pro- 
vided. 

The exhibit was entirely from the 
local breeders, and the Charlotte Fair | 
is the only one of the larger fairs | 
held in the State this year which re- 
stricts the competition to North Car- 
olina breeders. 

There were some very creditable 


K 
Box 84, | MUNCIE, IND. 
FENCE fico 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized (0 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 
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NAMENTAL WIRE 00 STEEL FENCE 


Cheaper than wood, 

f combining strength fy 

andart. For lawns, 

churches,cemeteries | $] $|)ag 

Send for FREE minty 

CATALOG. Address | 

THE WARD FENCE CO. 4 
ox 72) Decatur,In . 


-Save and Make Money 


With This Portable America® 


















but no special mention } 





Make the lumber you . 
need and saw for others at a big profit. | Hasl 
the mill from place to place, Also station@ 
All sizes. All guaranteed. Varia : 
ick Receder—Most and bes! 
work with least power. Get Free Catalos ! 
Prices. See our complete line of woo 
ing machinery. pe 
American Saw Mill Machinery 

202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

1593 Terminal Buildings, New York - 
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_ Unless root hairs are constantly in 








FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








How to Plant a Tree. 


Explicit Directions for Setting Out Young Trees so That They Will Grow. 


That not every man can properly 
plant a tree is evidenced by orchard 
and shade trees all over the country. 
One can scarcely take an hour’s drive 
in any farming community without 
seeing trees that are suffering from 
improper handling at planting time. 
It is safe to say that 50 per cent of 
the trees sent out from nurseries 
never come to usefulness. This great 
loss is due more to careless and un- 
intelligent handling than to any oth- 
er cause. 


Delicate Structure of Trees, 


The part of a tree above ground, 
because it is always subject to chang- 
ing conditions of weather, has ac- 
quired the power of accommodating 
itself to a considerable range of 
conditions. Hardy trees can accom- 
modate themselves to a very wide 
range of temperatures. The root en- 
vironment of a tree is of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the conditions 
above ground. The nature of the 
soil covering about the roots of trees 
make them more susceptible to sud- 
den changes than the exposed parts. 
For this reason, the roots are much 
more tender and easily injured than 
the branches of a tree. Branches 
cannot endure root environment, nor 
can roots endure branch environ- 


ment. Yet we often see trees ex- 
posed at planting time as if the roots 
would stand whatever the _ tops 
would. 


Root Hairs. 


Root-hairs, as their names implies, 
are fine and hair-like; so fine, indeed, 
that one needs a microscope to see 
them perfectly. They have exceed- 
ingly thin and delicate cell walls, con- 
tain the active protoplasm on which 
the life of the tree depends, and 
by their osmotic action the tree is 
able to get its food from the soil. 


contact with moist soil particles they 
die and the leaves of the tree above 
ground quickly tell of the loss be- 
low the surface. When exposed to 
the air they at once begin to lose 
moisture, and as the moisture dries 
away their vitality diminishes pro 
portionately. On these delicate little 





organs the life of a tree depends, 





and its growth and vigor are pro- 
portionate to their activity and num- 
bers. 

Heeling in and Covering. 

From the time trees leave the nur- 
sery row until they are permanently 
planted, they should be exposed just 
ag little as possible. They should 
never be left open to sun or wind or 
air when it can at all be avoided. 
Trees waiting for planting should be 
heeled in with moist earth about the 
roots and only taken out of the 
ground when actually needed for set- 
ting. To save time when planting, 
trees may be placed in a wagon and 
covered with wet straw or fertilizer 
sacks. As the planting proceeds the 
trees.can be taken singly from -the 
wagon as wanted. Trees treated this 
way are much more likely to live and 
thrive than those carelessly handled. 

Transplanting Seedlings. 

If a tree could be taken out of the 
ground without the loss of root- 
hairs, it could be transplanted with- 
out- dropping a leaf. If it were plant- 
ed in as good a soil as that from 
which it was taken, the tree would 
never know that it had been trans- 
planted. The loss of trees in trans- 
planting is largely in proportion to 
the loss of root-hairs. It is possi- 
ble, with careful handling to prevent 
exposure, to transplant thousands 
and thousands of seedlings without 
the loss of a single tree. The larger 
the tree to be transplanted, the nec- 
essarily greater loss of root surface; 
yet with care large trees may be 
moved even in summer without the 
loss of foliage. 

Nursery Treatment. 

In taking trees from nurseries and 
preparing them for shipment, there 
must necessarily be more or less ex- 
posure of the roots, but reliable nur- 
serymen take care that this expos- 
ure is the least possible. 

It is usually at the other end of 
the line that the injurious treatment 
comes in. Perhaps the farmer is not 
prepared to plant the trees and they 
heat or dry in the boxes while he is 
digging the holes. 

W. N. HUTT, Agriculturist, 

N. C. Department of Agriculture. 


(To be concluded next week.) 








More Advice About Your Orchard. 


Prof. Massey Gives Some Further Counsel About Fertilizing, Pruning, 


rpaid growth is not conducive to 
early fruiting. The most rapid- 
growing trees, such as Northern Spy, 
are always the slowest to fruit. Hence 
after we have the trees well develop- 
ed it is best to seed the orchard down 
to grass. But not to make hay of the 
grass. Cut it several times a season 
and rake the cut grass under the 
trees as a mulch as far out as the 
limbs extend and a little further. 

_ Then keep up the fertility of the 
soil and the growth of the grass by 
an annual dressing of bone meal and 
muriate of potash, for the fruit it- 
self carries off a large amount of the 
mineral matters. <A crop of apples 
will take off three times as much pot- 
ash as a crop of wheat on the same 
land, and to make fruit the trees 
must have the food they need. 


And Don’t Forget to Spray. 


Then remember that in these days 
the man who neglects spraying will 
have poor fruit and will probably 
lose his trees with the scale. Spray 
with Bordeaux Mixture for the fun- 
gus diseases such ag scab and bitter 
rot, and at the fall of the blossoms 
add five ounces of Paris green to 
fifty gallons of Bordeaux and spray 
for the destruction of the codling 
moth larvae. 

Spray in fall and early spring 
while the trees are dormant with 
the lime-sulphur mixture to destroy 









San Jose scale. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of fruit these days, and the 
man who neglects spraying had bet- 
ter let fruit trees alone, for his or- 
chard will be only a breeding place 
to infest his neighbors. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





The Government census report on 
cotton shows that up to October 18th 
6,283,780 bales had been ginned. In 
1907, at the same date, 4,420,258 
had been ginned, and in 1906, 4,- 
931,621 bales. 








THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, ieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built. never breaks. 


Get Our Specia! Quotations for 
: Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO.. Dalton, Ga. 











New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grove 
And other Fruits, free by mentioning The 


Progressiv Farmer 
tion in price of trees, 


50 per cent reduc- 
Sure to live. No agents. 

B. W. STONE & CO., 

Thomasville, Ga. 








What's the use of a 
tinkering ? 


proofer. 


organization. 





New York 





(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


puts an end to your roof troubles. 

It is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the natural water- 
It gives you absolute weather-protection years 
after ordinary roofing has “ passed away.” 
in writing, and backed by a thirty-two-million-dollar 


Ask your dealer for Genasco; and don’t be humbugged with a 
‘just as good’’ kind. Mineral or smooth surface. 
hemisphere trade-mark. Write us for Book 58 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


roof you have to keep 


Guaranteed 


Look for the 


San Francisco Chicago 











REVERSIBLE 








and Spraying which Should be Read in Connection With His Last 


Week’s Article. 


The proper distance for apple 
trees is not less than thirty-five feet 
each way, and on strong land forty 
feet will be better. Then you can 
plant peach trees between the ap- 
ples each way, and by the time the 
peach trees are exhausted, the apples 
Will need all the room, and the 
peaches can be pulled out. Some fill 
in with an early-bearing apple like 
the Missouri Pippin, but in that case 
One is apt to delay cutting out the 


fillers and a crowded orchard is the 
result. 


Don’t Expect Fruit and Farm Crops 
From the Same Land. 

Then do not imagine that you can 
srow trees and get fruit while mak-~- 
ing wheat or oats in the orchard, or 
making a hay field of it. During the 
early life of the tree you want rapid 
and well developed growth, and the 
small grain will rob the soil of moist- 
ure and check the growth of the 
trees. A low-growing crop like early 


Irish potatoes is best, for the crop is 
Made by the time the trees have 


made their growth for the season. 
and then crimson clover can be sown 
on the land to be turned under for 
the benefit of the trees in the spring. 

Some very good orchardists plant 
sweet potatoes between the rows of 
the young trees. The main objection 
to this is that the crop comes off too 
late for the clover winter cover, and 
then only rye can be used. This 
does very well, if turned under early 
in the spring. 

Fertilizers are Needed. 

Then understand that it takes plant 
food to make a tree and to produce 
fruit. It takes especially good sup- 
plies of the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, and for growth, nitrogen. The 
highly fertilized truck crops will sup- 
ply this while the trees are develop- 
ing. But after the trees spread and 
take all the land, the fertilization 
must be kept up for the benefit of 
the trees only. 

Rapid growth is wanted till the 
trees are well developed and in a 





state to go to bearing fruit. But 


Do Their Work “A 


are the 





For Two or Three Horses 








DISC PLOWS 


Comin’ and a Goin”’ 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground—sticky ground or trashy ground— 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 


in construction—as durable as 


manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS 


P. J 





BERCKMANS’ Are as good as can he procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in stiected stock, embracing a 
grert variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


BERCKMANS CO., 


Fruitland Nurseries (E>tablished 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTEENT. 
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PLANT A SEED CORN PATCH. 


That is the Only Way to Get Seed 
Corn of the Most Prolific Sort. 


Messrs. Editors: While I am not 
a correspondent of your paper, I 
should like to give my plan of select- | 
ing seed corn. I will first say that | 
I approve everything Dr. Wallace | 
says and condemn nothing he has} 
said, but I think my plan is as good, | 
if not better; in fact, I practiced his | 
plan for several years until I found 
that I was planting a corn that had 
been fertilized by at least a dozen 
stalks and perhaps by a male stalk. 
So I abandoned that plan and began 
the patch plan. 


Now, I plant a seed patch late, 
after I think there is no danger of its 
being pollenized from my field or by 
those of my neighbors. 

In selecting my seed for my patch 
I select the ears with the straightest 
rows on the cob and from stalks that 
are not too high or the ears not so 
high up. 





I shell off some of several ears and | 
pick out the best grains, all as near | 
the same size and shape as I can 
get them, not too short nor too nar-/} 
row and long, and plant these best | 
grains in my seed patch. 

I cultivate often—and always level 
of course. 

When it begins to tassel I watch 
it closely to be sure to keep all the 
stalks that are not to my notion de-| 
tasselled. I cut the tassels out of | 
every one that is too high or that is | 
going to ear too high, or that will | 
not have but one ear on it, and by all | 
means the male stalks. By this prac- | 
tice I keep my corn up to a standard | 
and improve it some, and have no} 
male stalks in my field. When I 
gather my corn I always spread it 
where it can dry before the weather , 
gets cold enough to freeze it. 

I know my plan is more costly than | 
Dr. Wallace’s, but I consider that it! 
has paid me well and will pay any | 
one who will practice it. 


| 
I. G. ROSS, - | 
Locust Hill Farm, Stokes Co., N. C. | 





How to Keep Sweet Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: To keep sweet | 
potatoes in a really nice condition 
and in a convenient way, build a 
cellar under your dwelling to face to 
east or south; wall up and protect 
from the cold up to the floor; put 
about twenty-five to forty bushels of 
potatoes in each pile and allow to re- 
main for two or three weeks, and as 
weather gets pretty cool, put dry, 
clean sand on them. Be sure to 
have the sand thoroughly dry. The 
elly sand acts as an absorbent, and | 
keeps the potatoes at a _ uniform| 
temperature. Damp sand might pos- 
sibly do, but is risky and the pota- 
toes would not eat good until the en- 
tire pile dried out. Put on enough 
sand to cover the potatoes, keep a 
thermometer in the cellar, and keep 
the temperature at 45 to 48 as near 
as possible. Heat ruins ten times as 
many sweet potatoes as cold. A 
friend of mine told me he had had 
sweet potatoes in his cellar every 
day, summer and winter, for more 
than twenty years by this plan. His 
house and cellar were en a red clay 
soil and he used no cement. I have 
been to his house often in summer, 
and always found him with old pota- 
toes. 





While on the potato subject, I will 
say it is easier to keep Irish pota- 
toes all the year than sweet ones. 
Plant your patch for early potatoes 


tin 


| space on the inside. 

















in Triumph or early potatoes of some 
kind; then select a desirable plot of 





| one-fourth to one acre or more, ac- 
| cording to the amount you wish to 


raise; and plant in it the large Peer- 
less or some large white variety not 
later than March 15th for this State 
(Mississippi); and whenlaid by, 


| plant late peas in the middle of the 


rows, and they will effectually shade 
the ground all summer and keep the 
potatoes in very good shape till fall. 


|Then you can dig and bank or put 


in a cellar as you would sweet pota- 
toes, with the single exception of not 
putting sand on them, as they keep 
better than sweet potatoes, and sand 
is not necessary. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





VALUE OF A HAY FORK. 


is a Great Saver of Time, 
Makes Haying Much Easier 
Pleasanter. 


It and 


and 


Messrs. Editors: I built a barn 
36 x 60 feet, the winter of 1904, and 
the following summer put in a good 
harpoon hay fork, with steel track, 
and think it is the best investment 
in farm implements that I ever 
made. <A neighbor and myself or- 


| dered our outfits at a cost of $20 


each. 

These were the first forks put up 
our section of the county, but 
every barn of any size built since 
has installed one, and a great many 
old barns have had them put in. 
Peavines are the principal hay crop 
in our county; and any one who has 
unloaded a wagon of these by hand 
forks, is not anxious to try another 


; one, to say nothing of the time it 


takes. 

With a hay fork it requires ten to 
fifteen minutes to unload the most 
tangled vines, and the work can be 
done by boys or old men not able to 
do heavy work. For the fork to 
work well, the hay must be dry. I 
don’t think hay should ever be 
handled until it is well cured, it is 
too heavy to handle when half cured, 
and will soon wear out the large 
ropes. 

I unload from the outside of 
barn, thereby not losing any storage 
The track ex- 
tends over about five feet on end of 
barn. The window for entrance of 
fork is seven feet wide. I tried a 
hay loader, one that loaded from 
back end of wagon (the hay being 
in the windrow), but it was too deli- 
cate for rank peavines.. Think it 
would work alt right with grass hay 
in large fields. 

Please let me know what will kill 
moss on a blue-grass lawn? 

JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 

Editorial Comment: Try a liberal 
dressing of lime this winter, and a 
good harrowing next spring for the 
moss in lawn. 





How Many Peas in Pod Make a 
Bushell? 


I notice in your issue of Septem- 
ber 10th, a corespondent says that 
it takes about 100 pounds of peas 
in the pod to make a bushel. I have 
been raising peas all my life, but I 
never made a test to find out just 
how many peas in the pod would 
make a bushel of shelled peas, until 
recently. 

I tested several varieties of peas, 
including ‘‘Red Carolina,’ ‘“‘Iron Cow 
Pea,” ‘* Whippoorwill,” etc., by cor- 
rectly weighing the peas in the pod, 
then threshing and again weighing 
peas and hulls separately. 

Of the varieties tested, I find that 
in no case did it take more than 80 








pounds in the pod to make a bushel, 
and in some cases 76 to 78 pounds 
would thresh out a bushel. 

These tests were made with peas 
that were perfectly ripe and thor- 
oughly dry. 

WALTER M. PENCE. 


Pumpkins are being canned by 
the carload in Indiana; and pump- 
kin pies can now be had all the year 
round. 








When writing advertisers. please mention 
this paper. 
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PEAS 


Will enrich your land. fatten your stock, and put money in 


your pocket. 


The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


1st. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 
2nd. The open furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the 


soil instead of washing it away. 


8rd. Peas drill: d in with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fall 
down so badly, and the drill saves its cost by using fewer costly seed. 

4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as much. 

5th. The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 


better. 


They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


Now is the time to buy. Write at once for further informstion. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PLOWS 


SN: 


er: Subsoiler ; Side Harrow and Georgia Stock oo plows, in one sj 
7-inch Middlebreaker and the other attachments shown above for $14 


rinly “‘Broncho’’ Combination, worth 


FoR 
FREIGET 
PREPAID 


This celebrated 

rinly Combi- 
nation is com- 
of the 

Opal" Turning 
Plow; 8-inch 
Midddle Break- 
ndid combination, as shown above. 
consisting of the famous ‘‘Broncho’’ Turning Plow; 


Ask your merchant to order either of these outfits for you, or send the ‘cash to us and the outfit will be sent 


direct to you, freight prepaid to your railroad station. 


Souvenir Brinly Watch Fob Free with every outfit. 


Write for complete catalogue of Brinly 


Plows and Implements. Seventy Years of practical plow building is our record in business. 


BRINLY-HARDY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


334 East Main Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
106 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








{The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 











patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 


write us direct. 











Big Buggy Book Free 


£‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles of 
VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them 


Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retai’ 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 


We guasensee 
make to give 


tion. 


every vehicle we 
rfect satisfac- 

e also guaran 

e delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





